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PKEFACE. 



Many authors give their reasons for writing, or 
publishing what they have written, and why should not 
I ? On a day (never to be forgotten) grievously at a 
loss for something to do, at loggerheads with the whole 
world, and myself too into the bargain, I set to work 
to manufacture poetry through the instrumentality 
of my fingers and Walker's Rhyming Dictionary, and 
the volume I now preface is the result of my idle labours . 
A pretty considerable proof of idleness, I think most 
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will admit it exhibits (perhaps in more ways than 
one); therefore^ the quantity of other mischief it 
has kept me out of may be guessed, if not arrived at 
by calculation: so much for writing. Having the 
fashionable allotment at least, if not more, usually 
bestowed on man — scribbling man, or woman either, 
I publish. I always take the first word if I can. 
I am generally willing to make all reasonable conces- 
sions. I see no use in denying what is sure to be 
fixed upon me, whether I do so or not. Why should 
I pretend to be, or wish to have it supposed that 
I am, different from others in this respect ? 

No one need doubt then, I consider my book 
must meet with some commendation. That a dis- 
cerning public can be so devoid of all judgment 
and taste, as not to approve of one part, though 
condemning another, is not to be thought of. It is 
within the bounds of reasonable vanity to expect some 
will like one part, and some another. Some will 
praise because such-an-one praised — ^and this will 



Iiold good also as to censure — though some doubtless 
there are, who, as a matter of course, will damn 
altogether, and themselves too, in my opinion. Pope 
in one of his prefaces says, " I am inclined to think 
that both writers of books, and readers of them, are 
generally not a little unreasonable in their expecta- 
tions. The first seem to fancy the world must 
approve whatever they produce, and the latter to 
imagine that authors are obliged to please them at 
any rate. Methinks, as on the one hand, no single 
man is bom with a right of controlling the opinions 
of all the rest, so, on the other, the world has no 
title to demand that the whole care and time of any 
particular person should be sacrificed to its enter- 
tainment; therefore I cannot but believe that writers 
and readers are under equal obligations, for as much 
fame or pleasure as each affords the other." Now, 
I think few will deny the justness of these re- 
marks ; but I go a step beyond him, and beg leave 
to say, that the reading public, more particularly 
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the ladies, (wbo« if th6y beard a little more plain 
tmth it might be better for them,) ought to be 
obliged to an author, who is so disinterested as to 
give them good advice on certain points, without 
being obliged to do so, to the imminent danger of 
his popularity, instead of merely trying to amuse and 
please them. In my own case, I must confess I 
have no hopes of their being so. It is an ungrateful 
world; and I know not that the better half shows 
more gratitude under such circumstances than the 
worse. At the same time that it must be evident, 
I do not court mere popularity, I would not have it 
for one moment supposed that I hold the opinion of 
the pubUc in anything like contempt, or disrespect. 
I bow in all due submission before it, particularly 
the fairer portion of the mysterious hermaphrodite 
compound. I am ready to admit, I shall be much 
flattered and gratified, and much obliged, for any 
small share of favor and commendation bestowed on 
me and my book — nay, more, I will confess, I have 



made a dire attempt to please my fair readers as well 
&s to admonish them, whether with success or not, 
if they would only believe me, As tu the gentlemen, 
(except perhaps from those, whose ladies shew 
symptoms of improvement after a perusal of my 
hints and instructions,) I have no expectations of 
meeting much favor at their hands; let me recom- 
mend them to close the book if they do not like it ; 
but I would advise them to read on, that they may 
have the pleasure of abasing where they find the 
cap to fit. and not. For thns voluntarily ofiering 
myself, and the book, for all to exercise their talents 
on in this way, some no doubt will shew their grati- 
tude by makiDg a free use of the opportonity af- 
forded. I am such a phikuthropist, that I shall 
witness with much satis&ction, the pleasure so 
expressed, though at my own expense. As to the 
more professional critics, I have only to say, they 
will find in the course of the poem, that I do not 
shun candid criticism — but I cannot hope- such a 
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jumble of trifles worthy the notice of any of those, 
whose opinions and strictures I should most desire 
to haTCf and most respect. In another part of the 
same preface which I have already quoted, Pope 
says, *' There are twenty wits, for one man of 
sense;" — this I can by n means admit. I hold that 
most men, and even myself of the number, have 
sense sufficient to see the faults of others, though 
not having wit enough to keep themselves right. 
I have used the term poem to this production, 
I beUeve wrongously; indeed I grant it cannot 
have any pretension to such an appellation, being 
in fioct only a parcel of disjointed things loosely 
strung together, in a kind of a fashion to suit 
my own convenience and purposes, whether justi- 
fiably so or not, is another question. As to any 
of these things in a poetic point of view, I have 
nothing to say, either to court attention, or to disarm 
criticism. If I appear in any of them to aim at 
what I do not reach, of course I must be content to 
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be told 80, anil humbled for my presumption. When 
on thia point, I hare just one word of adrice to give 
the critic; let him, criticise as he may, do bo as an 
individual, and not as if the whole public opinion 
followed the point of his quill. Though not a poet, 
I am a moralist, that is poz; and as such, have taken 
upon me to censure and laugh at some of the vices 
and follies of the age. I confess it has the appear- 
ance of impertinence in such an one to school others 
— of folly, in the blind to attempt to lead the blind; 
but I think I may justify myself by the saying (I 
never heard called in question) of "set a thief to 
catch a thief." Let it not then be supposed I affect 
to be better than my neighbours; I am not so. I am 
no hypocrite, though I fear I preach better than I 
practise, in which I am not singular. I have been 
in the habit of considering those happy who, in 
addition to a good opinion of themselves, were 
blessed with sufficient Impudence to get them well 
out of a scrape, when they had blundered into one. 
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If 80, I may, perhaps, be esteemed happy. I am 

not so, — I am not out of the scrape I feel I am 

in; and shall be a very miserable dog till I know 

what my new mistress, dame PubUe, has to say to 

me. The ladies are said to be fickle, and this im- 

perious fair particularly so. or she is much maligned. 

" As I've heard say," " faint heart never won fair 

lady," so " neck or nothing, and who's afraid," (I 

like to shew my learning by my quotations). I cannot 

deny it is somewhat of an undertaking to make lore 

to the whole sex at once; yet I cannot, with Byron, 

wish to abridge the matter so much, as to kiss all at 

one "fell swoop." The gods forbid I — ^what! old and 

young, fat and thin, tough and tender, long and 

short, dark and fair, pretty and plain, kind and coy, 

sweet and sour, hot and cold, all together! — there is 

smotheration* in the very thought. Besides, there 

* I beg the critics to excuse this word ; it is the only one I 
can think of to express the feeling I have on the matter — simple 
suffocation is quite inadequate. I know not whether smother- 
ation be in Johnson ; if not, it should. The word is good, 
and none other can so fully express the idea of a kiss inflicted by 
a very fat woman. 



BTC lips I should be rery sorry so lost their indi- 
viduality. I am somewhat prepared to espect failure 
in my love-making; for alas! it has been said of old, 
that woman was never won by mere poetry — that 
your rattling, hair-brained, weather-beaten "son of a 
gun" is sure to carry the day against the pale-faced, 
whining, golden-haired son of Apollo: I don't know, 
it may be bo. I should be satisfied, did it rest there; 
but good gracious! are we to understand, that woman 
is altogether insensible to the effusions produced by 
her own inspiration? — if it is so, my case ia indeed 
hopeless; but I as firmly belicTe it to be a libel, as I 
sincerely trust it may be proved such, on the present 
occasion; and even though their approbation be with- 
held from me, I am not quite such an empty coxcomb 
as to think it any proof of the fact, and that another 
may not be more successfiil, perhaps knowing them 
better. There ia something in that, "you may 
depend;" and I am free to confess I used to pique 
myself more on my skill in horses, than my know- 
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ledge of incomprehensible (incomparable, I mean,) 
woman; and I am far from sure^ that I should not be 
more easily deceired by the one than in the other, 
eren yet. Perhaps, were the case reversed, it might 
be better forme; but it is so pleasant to beUeye all 
the dear creatures say, that I cannot for my life dis- 
beUeve them; nor hare I the heart to wish them 
almost any otherwise than as they are, even though 
they are not to be moved by poetry. But I forget I 
am, or should be, writing a preface, not a confession 
of ffdth. One word or two more, and I have done. 
Some may think and pronounce me more fool than 
madman : be it so, if it give them the appearance of 
being wise. I am most accommodating in this respect, 
therefore hope each may condemn me as that he wishes 
least to be considered himself, and I shall applaud his 
gumption. It is the fashion to write a preface, though 
it is i^ot to read one; and this is mine, such as it is. 
It is the fashion to be egotistical, and none can say 
I am behind-hand in that respect. And lastly. 
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(which ought perhaps to hare heen firstly,) it is the 
fashion to make a hook somehow or other, so that 
which follows is mine, he it well or he it ill got up. 
I wish to he in the fashion, and '* what for no?" — and 
I would not he out of the fashion in anything, for any- 
thing. It may he urged, I am not in the fashion to 
write poetry; it will he time enough to grant that I 
am not, when the puhlic, to whom I now make my 
oheisance, declare that I hare heen guilty of such 
an offence against the " ton." In the mean time, I 
may allow, it would have heen more fashionahle to 
have written in fumid, humid, tumid, lucid, sapid, or 
vapid prose. I don't know which word is the most 
proper, hut perhaps some critic will he kind enough 
to tell me. 



ERRATA. 

Page vi of Prefece, line 6, after " allotment/' read 
** of vanity." 

— X line 6, for "n means,*' read 

" no means." 

— 64, line 19, /or then read thin. 

— 72, — 5, read And man and horse, &c. 

— 74, — 7,yor numbers read members. 

— 94, *— Bf read And /will learn, &c. 

— 116, — 15, the point at My should have been a 
full stop. 

— 118, — IS, for from good, read good from. 

— 137, — 7,formireadfvJl. 

— 155, — 10, /or fill rcarfwiU. 

— 159, — 4,/>r revel read curl. 

— 166, — 7t/or lowly read lonely. 



As woman touched on feeling's spring; 
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^c. 



Hail ! Heaven-born maidens ! — Oh I inspire. 
Teach me to touch a varied lyre; 
And let my trembling fingers bring, 
Melodious cadence from each string; 
Thy bard endue with easy rhymes. 
That thought may glide with pleasing chimes. 
Erota! — grant a lover's glow. 
That grace and warmth together flow; 
All I let me love as ardent sing. 
As woman touched on feehng's spring; 

B 
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Warm, as the blushes on her cheeks. 
As when she love to lorer speaks; 
Bright, as the glow which o'er her flies. 
When joy gives light to speaking eyes; 
Vivid, as the quick radiant flash, 
Darts from beneath the shading lash; — 
Smooth, as the swelling breast of snow. 
Where free her waving tresses flow: 
Soft, as the cheek — a downy peach. 
Ripe tempts beyond the gazer's reach: 
Tender, as the tracy limbs which serve. 
Beneath the timid robe's preserve: 
Light, airy, as she gaily trips. 
Warbling joy with fluent lips: 
Sweet, as the perfume which she sheds. 
With flowers wreathed, she Flora treads; 
Pure, as the holy drop which dims 
The eye, when on the lid it swims; 
Full, as the mellow tones which swell 
The notes, on which she loves to dwell : 
Rich, as we find aH here combine. 
To form a being — pure — divine: — 
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Yet, let a soft, or ardent muse. 
No thought impure my verse infuse: 
But let me love as purely sing, 
As crystal, or pellucid spring. 

Along the stealthy, gliding brook. 
Let me peruse fair Nature's book; 
Amidst her fields, and pastures gay. 
Slow, with Thalia! let me stray: — 
Polymnia, thou! — tune my lips. 
To sing Aurora's fingers' tips. 
With which she streaks the morning sky, 
A modest blush, or ruddy dye: 
The God of Day may I admire, 
As Phoebus with his golden lyre; 
And with his brightness gild as gold. 
Fair Nature's robe of varied fold. 
And thou, Urania! — teach my eyes. 
To read the wonders of the skies: 
If Thalia give verses comic. 
Do thou, fair maid, astronomic. 
Then mix the two both together. 
Making astra-comic blether. 

B 2 
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Lo! equal Libra, partial scales, 
As fraud or truth with Jove prevails; 
See hoary Saturn savage eat, 
The sons he swore to make his meat; 
Sweet Venus Vesper's zony ring. 
Bright from the womb of Ocean spring: 
In Argo view the nautic Ship: 
Chaste Luna's beams swear I worship; 
PeUades on the back of Bull, 
All starry, fulgent, bright and full, 
Save poor dim Merope, who odd. 
Mourns mortal king, and not a God: 
And nightly with Orion weep, 
Or rather with fair Virgo sleep; 
Shoot Sagittarian arrow. 
Right through Wolf and World to Harrow; 
Spangles rob from back of Cancer, 
To hang round the neck of Anser; 
Make Leo, Ursa-Major fight, 
And put all heaven in a fright; 
Call Neptune from the vasty deep. 
To force the brutes the peace to keep ; 
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Then shew him sceptred, kingly ride. 
Triumphant o'er his kingdom-tide. 
Set Jove and Juno by the ears, 
With tale of what oft causes tears. 
To injured Queen of starry spheres: 
So roimd the circle I might go. 
But this, perhaps, I think may do. 

Melpomen^I tragic, weeping; 
Thou Clio! history keeping ; 
Terpsichorfe — thou! for dancing. 
Keeping time, and graceful prancing; 
Euterp^! thou! for fife, fifing. 
And other kinds of pipe, piping. 
I do not WjEint to write prose tragic, 
Rather let me write like magic ; 
Nathless a scene in passing grant. 
Without stage trick, and feeble rant; 
Be not my Terse stiff, and mastic. 
But easy, light, flowing, plastic; 
I will not write historic page. 
But would the vices of the age 
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Record, — cry down — aloud proclaim. 
And banish Britain all by name: 
Drive all folly, and all evil. 
To a low and deeper level; — 
It is a vain, sad, hopeless job. 
Old Nick of what is his to rob : 
But never mind; 'tis pleasant labour. 
To laugh at faults in a neighbour. 
Euterp^I thou, invoke with Pan, 
And when, and how, as best I can : 
Terpsichore ! I'll thee invoke. 
When the sweet Graces own my yoke; 
Dance I never could— rather would. 
Perhaps, for thus the matter stood; 
Why, — I will not give the reason. 
But 'twas not one just to freeze on. 

Fair maids! oh ! grant me vivid rays. 
Nature to sing in varied ways.- 
Thine be thanks, — ^but mine the glory. 
And now, I will relate a story. 

Once I knew a mortal painter. 
Bright could Nature painty or fainter. 
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A picture then this man painted, 
At sight of which Nature fainted; 
The reason why, I do not know. 
Nor does it matter much I — and so. 
Then to a friend in haste he sent, 
To view the cause of this event; 
He came, gazed long, hut never spoke. 
And thus the painter silence hroke : 
" How do you like my picture, sir?" 
" I wish 'twere more like nature, sir ! " 
The dull, slow, critic then replies. 
"Like nature, sir!" — the painter cries, 
" You surely must, sir, rather mean. 
Nature like it had hetter been." — 
Now this story may not be true. 
And neither may it be quite new, 
I give it truly as I got it; 
Nature has not yet forgot it. 
And still shuns the man that blot it. 
Grant thou ! — I paint as I find her. 
Nor try to twist, nor to bind her. — 
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Grant, that I try not her to mend. 
But aim all things with her to hlend. 

'Tis hard to trace Nature's mazes, 
Harder still, madman's wild crazes; 
But to the task I now will hend. 
And my best willing labour lend. 
Yet stay awhile — I must revoke. 
And first Calliop^ invoke. 
I needs must give her just a poke, 
Before on man I cut a joke. 
From her gain battle's shock heroic, 
And from that rattle's mock heroic. 
Let me see how to attack her. 
By Jove I it shall be — a cracker. 

Calliop^I — Oh! grant celestial fire. 
That I may boldly strike a sounding lyre; 
Woman's love forget! — become a stoic. 
Then write heroic verse, high heroic. 
Loud let me sing to bounding brazen string, 
Let its full tones resounding thunder ring. 
Of petty man's contentions, — gory strife, — 
In conquests wide through horrid horrors rife, 
And Glory's bloody wreath crown honour's life. 
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Sing iron tempests — fell, and stormy rage. 
When hostile ranks, in fiery war engage: 
Aloud proclaim, in pompous wordy strain. 
The victor and the vanquished nobly slain; 
Recording in my Epic's bloody page. 
High deeds of this, or former savage age : 
And, oh ! grant me purely happy hours. 
That I may sing Great Britain's deeds and powers; 
Her splendid feats of arms, and might, record. 
The justice of her bright, avenging sword; 
Show her noble armies, — free — dauntless stand. 
And well defend a helpless, foreign strand. 
At Waterloo our veterans bold led on 
To victory! by glory and her WeUington; — 
That last dire field of carnage and of blood. 
Shall still proclaim how British valour stood; 
Long, justly may the noble victor's name. 
Enjoy its ducal wreath — then give to fame! — 
Or sing her proudly thundering on the flood. 
Round the Northern Cape, and the stormy Good; 
Triumphant o'er her tribute foamy tide. 
See British navies justly glorious ride; 

B 5 
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Trafalgar! — d'Acre! — Nile, proclaim alike 
That Britons did — and still victorious strike; — 
On high her bright red ensign freely flies, 
And fearless streams athwart its native skies, 
Superior to her humbled enemies! 
Still lower show it, — ^but half-mast-high, wave 
Mournful o'er her hero's glorious grave. 
Nelson! high, first shall be thy once dread name. 
In the proud annals of her lasting fame! — 

Oh, Muse! then grant a censor's rage. 
To lash the vices of the age. 
In mock heroics may I shine. 
And venomed bite in every line. 
Trumpet forth the name of statesmen, 
"Whose lust is power, — ^who debate, when 
Bight or wrong — that poor reason drown. 
And servile votes his party crown. — 

Ye patriots of old, arise. 
And stand before my wondering eyes; 
That I may see .the very mould 
In which you fought, so nobly bold. 
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Your countiy's battles, — for her rights. 

Unaided by our modem lights. 

The same — no — I can't receive it. 

Till I see, I won't believe it. 

There must be change, I'm sure, somewhere; 

For it would make an ancient stare, 

To hear us wrangle now for seats. 

Like snarling curs fat worthless meats. — 

All now is contest, party strife: 

To gain a place we take a wife; 

To make interest in high quarter. 

Lend a wife, or sell a daughter; 

Attack a queen upon the throne. 

For party ends and views alone; 

Deluge the Court with dirty lies, 

"Which would disgrace St. Giles' sties; 

Retain a false, licentious press. 

To publish them in any dress; 

To blast a maid, * a wife defame, f 

Aloud the victim's name proclaim; 

In either court will do the same.| 

• Note 1. t Note 2. X Note 3. 
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When in power, oh! first be sure 
The royal ear be kept secure; 
Turn out the WJiig maids of honour, 
Force a Tory lot upon her; — 
IIow can a niau rule tliis nation. 
If roguish maids keep that station? 
Had lusty Harry been our king. 
It might have been another thing: 
But as the crown rests on a queen, 
I do not know what P — ^1 could mean : 
To make a noise about the men, 
I might have thought him right again; 
But by my faith, I never heard, 
A female call catch female bird; 
No! a goose will catch a gander, 
Or a Hero drown Leander; 

But who'll believe Sir R 1 P— 1, 

A Tory wench. Whig Queen can wheel! — 

The power of rule was placed on man. 
When first this funny world began 
To whirl around the manly light, 
Which rules the day, but flies the night; 
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That jrielding to the female sphere 
Dominion o'er our hemisphere. 
They should not jar in striving clash, 
And through due limits daring dash;- 
Wisely ordainM — due proportion. 
To maintain against distortion; 
So once it was before the flood. 
Woman to man submissive stood: 
Content that he should guide by day, 
If she by night held but the sway; 
I can't learn how it came about. 
But so it is without a doubt ; 
The curtain lectures 'gen at night. 
Now rule the men, although 'tis light.- 
Of the House who'd be a member. 
Court the women, and be tender; 
By all that's holy, sacred, swear. 
The old and ugly — ^young and fair; 
Be sure at once then, when you start. 
To get the dames to take your part; 
They're quite at home, at a canvass. 
To lead a mule, or drive an ass. — 
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'Tis they who now such matters rule, 

Bestowmg favours on a fool; 

It matters not a hlockhead sits, 

For he can vote, though wanting wits. 

I do maintain, the petticoats 

Decide elections, pledging votes — 

Though men wear hreeches still, and coats! 

'Tis very strange such mischief hes. 

In dulcet lips and liquid eyes ; — 

But by the gods they play the devil. 

In Britain here, as in Seville; 

There I'm told they're even worse — 

That were I'm sure almost a curse; 

I wonder if a wandering stranger. 

Would find himself exposed to danger? 

As I intend to go to Seville, 

And of the minster take the level; 

And may as well, when about it, 

Bring the truth, for those who doubt it; 

I mean the matter as to eyes. 

And not the minster's height and size; 
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Our English eyes are bad enough. 

And as to lips, they're dangerous stuff. 

Ah! save us from their witching power. 

Should they tempt — a softened hour — 

I need not speak — who can resist. 

When beauty asks — ^and will insist? 

I confess I'm no great stoic; 

But at sea — and very sea-sick! — 

I don't know-^I'd take a bribe, 

To serve the Whigs, e'en as a scribe; 

I think I could resist mere money. 

But not the ruby lips of honey. — 

"Charge, P — ^1 — ts, charge, — on, Stanley, on," 

And pepper P-^^ 1, or P — ^1 — s — n. 

But run away from W — ^1 — ^g — n! — 
Keep D — n O'C — n — ^11 in a bustle. 

And in a workhouse L-*- J — ^n R 1 ! — 

Draw out the bill in such a way. 
As may the sin of perjury stay; 
Interpretation let it bear. 
As Whig or Tory it declare; — 
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O'C— -n— 11, with CathoUc " rint/' 
Is like a king without a mint, 
Dej)ciiding on Paddy's money, 
Gulls with a creed somewhat funny; 
Nnthless, the mortal has done good. 
More might — if clean he higher stood; 
I wish him well, with all mv heart — 
For Erin's sake I take his part; 
Let him not hreak up communion. 
By agitating a disunion; 
That could but be a step most dire. 
From frying-pan into the fire. 
Poor Erin! — long and most ill-used. 
Why sink so low to be abused ? 
When formed to be as bright an isle. 
As dimple gives to ocean's smile. 

Now we have changed our father's swords, 
For pen and ink and mealy words. 
Found, to outwit, by Ijring well. 
Is the sure way in peace to dwell: 
Protocols, and notes polemic. 
Paper wars, are epidemic. 
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Which taught that Egyptian Turk, 
His master's rights almost to burke \ 
Quibbling, quirking, ever smirking. 
The bold plain truth ever shirking; 
But 'faith! for once it would not do. 
And British thunder made him rue. — 
Nobly done! — my noble nation, 
Thus retain thy rightful station, — 
Let what you say, be just and true. 
Then what you say, be sure to do. 
You too, I thank, Charlie Napier, 
Who would not trust to pen and paper. 
But like a British sailor bold. 
Made shot and shell our word uphold: 
Be thou the type, for many a day. 
How well to write the good old way. 
Let monkey-France now make faces. 
Play the fool with new grimaces; 
Like a bully make a bluster. 
To end in smoke^and a-fltistei*; 
Or just as those being lousy, 
Scratch the most when getting drowsy; 
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If there is folly — ^vain — it is, 

In vain and gay— dirty Paris; 

Yes, shew your mortifications. 

By building fortifications. 

Then shut the gates — ^keep your flash in. 

Lest you get another thrashing! — 

Religion! let my heart so fill. 
That I may wage with holy quill. 
War to the knife 1 'gainst great and small 
Sects! — new and old — against them all; 
That England's church triumphant reign. 
And I a niche above attain: 
Oh! from all sects and sin us guide. 
And save us from the sin of pride: 
Who talks of pride ! — lo ! your parson. 
Humility to make a farce on ! 
Pride? — drown the thought — such a notion. 
And say your prayers with devotion: 
Pray for your holy Mother Church, 
That she may pride in meekness birch: 
Nor must you think she wants a rate. 
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To pay a share, if such be fate;* 
Leave church-repairs to pious chance, 
You must not rob the church finance. 
Do not suppose she cares for tithes :f 
For heaven she, — not lucre — strives. 
Go, dull fools — ^blind — ^why, can't you see, 
This is the way to immortality: 
Sink then all sects, and be there shall. 
Episcopacy, universal! 

Hallo! Sol! — ^here, thou god of day, 
"What is the clock? — do tell, I pray; 
It looks so bright, so very gay, 
I'll have a ride this very hour. 
Lest there come a drenching shower. 
And duck my soft and tender muse. 
Who getting hoarse, to sing refuse. 
Momus, you rogue ! bring out my nag — 
Pegasus, or P^ — I call my scrag; 
Man, woman — ^woman, then the man. 
When woman, man's best breeches can 

♦ Note 4. t Note 5. 
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Put on and wear, — (hush laughter, ) 
Then folly's sister rides dafter;* 
So male or female, is my pad, 
As man or woman guides the jade; 
Now this fine day 1 call him Peg, 
So listen to my ride, I beg. 

Oh! Folly! dear enchanting maid. 
Do thou now come to be my aid: 
Ah! ever fair, — ah! most divine, 
I love thee, and thou shalt be mine. 
Array thyself in bright attire. 
And all shall learn thee to admire; 
I adore the faintest feature. 
In thee, most fair, brightest creature; 
Lead past thy light and graceful train. 
But ever near me still remain; 
Let inspiration from thy rill. 
Ink and guide my impassioned quill : 
Deep in thy sweet and Lethfe spring 
Let me lave my limbs, and sing 
My love, with feeling, power, passion;— 
Thee, dear maid! in highest fashion. — 

♦ Wilder, madder. 
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As cloud of night, — with pressing throng,- 
Thoughts that to thee do not belong. 
Oppress — confound — oh ! turn, I pray. 
Disturb, dim not my brightest ray ; 
Haunt not — on this my festal day. 
They come — remorseless o'er me flow. 
With power to which I needs must bow. 
Passion — ^madness — you know your power. 
Thus to force me, at this hour. 

Placidity! I invoke thee. 
Dear, welcome, shalt thou be to me. 
That I may clasp thee as my bride. 
And on thy breast my sorrows hide; 
No longer shall wild passions sway. 
But gentle reason guide my way; 
Passions, to slavish man, are flres. 
Scorching, blasting — with false desires; 
Bringing to those, who own their power, 
Misery, for a future hour. 

Man full of hope, in thoughtless youth. 
Fears not; feeling not this as truth: 
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Their reign in me^ is not yet o'er^ 
But now I find their withering power; 
Still may I sin — give passions vent. 
And yielding, wish I could prevent: 
Reason thus far resumes her seat. 
And forces me, thee, thus to greet; 
Fair Placidity I the sweet grace 
Of thy meek mantle round me place; 
Thy smile, my features placid wake. 
As breeze steals o'er the tranquil lake; 
As halo round the mild pale moon. 
As perfume shed by flowery boon; 
Grateful to my torn and throbbing heart. 
As water to the panting hart, 
Now 'scaped the fangs of savage hounds; 
Thus pour thy balm to heal my wounds; 
Sweet, let its soothing coolness glide. 
Through the still hot and gushing tide. 
Of life-giving — life-maddening blood. 
And lull the raging torrent's flood; — 
Ah I how to shun agitation teach. 
Nor grasp at hopes beyond my reach. 
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Bring thy sweet twin. Contemplation, 
And let me kiss thy fair relation; 
From her gain the thoughts which raise, 
The heart to its great Author's praise. 
At the first dawning of the day. 
Be I with rising nature gay; 
Refreshed by sweet repose, may I 
In grateful thought heavenward fiy; 
And through the day so purely run. 
In peace to greet the sinking sun. 
Then let calm Contemplation reign, 
RetirM from the world again. 

My dream is changing — ah! too soon. 
But now I feel the rising moon. 
I come — I do obey — and still 
Must follow madness where it will. 

Bring basin^ water, soap, old trouble. 
And pipe — to blow folly's bubble; 
To shew that where it shines most fair, 
'Tis empty as the sphere of air. 

Satire, my thoughts and pen still guide, 
And Folly's, Fashion's sway deride; 
Yet in a softer, milder tone, 
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Approach the sex that fills the throne. 
Teach fair dames how in fashion 
Best to bind their g^udy trash on. 
How ])lacc the bustle* on their hacks. 
And aid each part where nature lacks; 
Give some advice as to laces. 
And the smiles to grace their faces; 
How to garter well the stocking. 
And to shew the holy clock in;f 
Give a touch to cap or bonnet, J 
In a neat, fourteen-line sonnet. 
Ah! tliat I were a lady's maid 
Without a beard, § (who then afraid ?) 
Woe me! I have, — yet still may aid. 
Had I the task to dress the fair, 
So tight a lace I them would spare; 
I could not have the heart to press them. 
Tighter than my arm caress them; 
But easy, graceful, round them throw 
The light, yet modest robe of snow. 
This day II my hoary hall I find. 
Note 6. t Note 7. : Note 8. § Note 9. 1| Note 10. 
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With laurel in each window twined. 
Alas! that mortals blind should be, 
And not in me a poet see; 
And on this day present a lyre. 
And with a wreath my head attire; 
For I would then of woman sing. 
And round her flowery garlands fling; 
Perfume — ^grace — hue, as flowers yield, 
And lend their aid to deck the field. 
Be soft the muse, — be not severe 
On those we now are drawing near. 
The errors which in them we view. 

Point out with mildness, yet be true. 

Instruction — example, both inure. 

And stamp the en'ors they should cure; 

Mar the most fair and graceful forms, 

Which bend or break in passion's storms. 
Hear the echo of nature true, 

Fair maidens, now I speak to you; — 

Be pure as the heavenly dew: 

Be, bright, cheerful, as nature gay. 

In the warm sun's chastened ray. 

c 
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In beauty's form, as nature fair. 

Your dress, like nature, seemly wear; 

Modest, as sweet and timid flower, 

Shuns the light's too ardent power; 

With grace, truth, words and actions bind> 

We graceful, truthful nature find; 

Joy and sorrow, — give pure feelings sway> 

For nature smiles, or mourns each day. 

In all things be, like nature, just. 

And you shall please in all — you must* 

Ah! to yourselves be ever true, 

If you would others so to you; 

Your eyes, your thoughts, to heaven raise, - 

All nature sings aloud their praise. 

Ah, gentle fair! turn not away. 

From this my grave and moral lay; 

In shewing what I wish to see, 

I mark the errors you should flee. 



Those leaves once green our hopes deride, 
Now swept along cold winter's tide; 
The withered trace, by nature shed, 
Of short-lived joys, and beauty fled. 
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So wasting time will ruthless seek. 
To blanch the rose on beauty's cheek; 
But still may leave a fleeting trace, 
To make us mourn its former grace. 

Or mem'ry, brooding o'er the past. 
Recalls some joy too pure to last. 
In sorrow's dark and bUghted years. 
And adds a pang to present tears. 



Full in the sun her palace stands 

Rejoicing in his ray; 
Her gilded sand may gaily run. 

Then ends the gaudy day. 

Pleasure's two sistersj Folly, Vice, 
Seemly £ur, join the thrpng; 

Her giddy vot'ries lead astray. 
And sleeping Virtue wrong. 

c 2 
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Then sinks the sun in murky night» 
That dazzled pleasure's eyes; 

Leaves not a ray to gild the cloud» 
But gone, for ever flies. 



The rose, though severed from the tree» 
Long sweet and blooming lies; 

Then fades: it need not mournM be» 
A bud its place supplies. 

There is a flower, sweeter still. 

More pure than any rose; 
The tender plant a breath may chill, 

And blast the flower it grow». 

Protected well from blight and flies, 
It will out-live their power; 

But if 'tis plucked, that instant dies, 
This weak and fragile flower. 
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If wanton pleasure's hand has torn 
That lovely, modest gem; 

No other flower is ever home, 
To grace again the stem. 



Musing on the stream's grassy side, 

I love to let such thoughts then guide; 

Like the swoln stream, they change their course^ 

As mem'ry fills the mournful source. 

Now darker views come gliding past. 

Outlines of things real, sight to hlast. 

Again I strike a harsher note, 
To satire again my pen devote, 
I weep! but yet the truth must tell, 
There is, ye fair! what is not well. 
Follies, fashions — much worse, I fear^ 
Than those of dress — must now appear, 
Reigning in such forms and faces, 
As female grace much defaces. 
Let me not be misunderstood 
I pray: I write but for your good. 
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Ye ancient dames! shun your vices. 
No champagne — though very nice is. 
It heats, with or without ices. 
Do not gossip, when you tea sip. 
Tea is good, not so gossip; 
For gossip to scandal will trip. 
And scandal to slander has slipt, 
(For which truth would have you well whipt.) 
Do not let slander, whipt scandal. 
Trip, slip, in gossip's light sandal. 
This seems rather dark and misty, 
I confess, but still 'tis gristy.* 
Take the trouble to read the note. 
Then pray its truth put to the vote. 
No longer aid your fading red. 
That will not stay death's rapid tread; 
Nor hide the Hue of sorrow's trace, 
Whate'er it do for yellow face. 
X Put spectacles on nose, I pray; 
Be not shocked — all must some day. 
Or should, who wish to see: — I say, 

* Note 11. 
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Put spectacles upon the nose, 

And look for woman's lurking foes. 

Some you'll find require good glasses. 

All do not hide in foul masses, 

As serpents coil in hot dunghills, 

Which otherwise cold certain kills; 

But like your first most wily snake, 

Stole from the close and tangled hrake, 

And *' squat like toad close at the ear 

Of Eve;" and "by his dev'lish" gear, 

Did softly into it infuse, 

Desires for what she should refuse. 

She sweetly sleeping without fear. 

In peace, dreading no evil near. 

In the nuptial bower of Eden, 

(Just the place to do the deed in.) 

When all so good, so very fair. 

How could poor Eve fear mischief there ? 

When off our guard, we're apt to fall. 

And 8ure if virtue seem to call. 

At Eve's ear seated he was found. 

By four sharp eyes sent to look round. 
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On purpose for the dad of lies, 
But first where sleeping idrtue lies. 
Which you should know he ever tries* 
For more particulars, and all. 
Read Milton's poem of the Fall. 
I've said enough to let you see, 
Satan hides well, or seemly be; 
And also shews there is some fear. 
Bad there may he, where good appear. 

Now back to what we had in hand. 
To where we left old Vice to stand. 
Resist the devil,* and he will fly. 
If now for heaven you would try. 

No longer touch a pack of cards, — 
The devil's books she, To! discards; 
Takes to praying, sermon hearing. 
Loud condemning, and low cheering; 
The parson and the bishop dines. 
And says a grace to cool the wines; 
To ball or rout then goes to fan. 
And others' sins and dress to scan. 

♦ Note 12. 
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She finds it sin to see a playj 
(They*re out of fashion, I hear say> 
And hring danmation in some way.) 
The world thinks her a pallid saint. 
For she no longer uses paint. 
Jezebel, she knows, was painted. 
And thinks if not, she is sainted. 
The world calls her mercy's sister. 
Her lord swears a cursM blister. 
Such a saint I when killed by doom-stick. 
Must ride to heaven — on a broom-stick. 
Beard of Aaron ! if there's folly, 
'Tis in fashion turning holy ! 

In pleasure's courts, in folly's way, 
With giddy feet the many stray: 
Pleasant it is the gay to meet. 
But is it pleasing truth we greet? — 

Happiness all seek, — few it find, — 
Cold pleasure is to most unkind; 

c 5 
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The mirage seen is joy at hand^ 
False — sinks nntasted in the sand. 

Dang'rous are the silent honrs^ 
Beauty spends in moon -lit howen: 
To wake from musing's pensive seat, 
And find a lover at her ieei, — 

Bright dreams of hliss will then steal o'er. 
More bright than dreams in sleep before : 
Ah! let her not too vainly trust, 
The brightest steel's the first to rust. 

More pure the joys of sober hfe. 
The peace more sweet, the ills less rife : 
Content — the blessing of our lot, 
The gaudy toys of life forgot. 

Folly! stay thy light fantastic train, 
The sexes mix — come try again^ 
Oh! teach a bard to give advice — 
How shuffle cards; how rattle dice: 
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Let ball, club, or hell receive us. 
Where man, woman, luck, deceive us; 
The first shows where and how to live: 
The last where not our trust to give; 
Where iFoUy reigns, there you may swear, 
Vice is at hand, so have a care : 
Of all — but most thyself beware; — 
Fortuna, fickle jade, is blind; 
Fickle many a maid we find: 
I say fortune's bUnd: let it pass. 
The man that gambles is an ass; 
Some maids too, I say, are fickle, 
For such put a rod in pickle; 
Other trout I've now to tickle. 
Some men we find live to deceive, 
'Twould make a tiger's heart to grieve, 
To cause the misery and despair, 
Which follow base seduction's snare. 
Others are so vain, conceited — 
I do rejoice when they are cheated; 
That's right, ye fair — give sigh for sigh, 
And vow for vow, and lie for lie; 
Till men learn truth, and falsehood fly : — 
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Think not that I would falsehood teach, 
No — truth I would much rather preach: 
Yet still, I like, I must confess, 
To see the heartless hoUowness 
Of such worthless, Ipng, fellows, 
Met by like wind, from like bellows; 
Moreover, say I think it fair. 
Such men the women should not spare. 
But meet them with their own weapon. 
If not, what terms could they keep on? 
Now, perhaps, your proper preacher. 
Might not so teach, being teacher; 
'Tis very well for those who can. 
Meekly to bear oppression's ban. 
And all the scoffs of worldly man. 
Turn meekly from: — not to resent 
The wicked lies which rogues invent; 
But how are we worldly sinners 
To fight our way and be winners? — 
I'm no great Bunyan, that I grant. 
But I hate religious cant; 
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Plain as the bridge on a fiddle. 
This is no quirk, nor a riddle; 
But two ways, without a middle; 
Make choice, — live for the world or not. 
And as you choose, so cast your lot; 
If for heaven Dame Fashion strive, 
I'm pretty sure she'll ne'er arrive; 
But giving up both dress and sin, 
I will not say she mayn't get in! — 
The worldly man must battle strong. 
And bustle with the stirring throng; 
For if not, he is thrust aside. 
And loses soon both wind and tide. 
I do pity your man in trade, 
Who sees his worldly prospects fade : 
Honest himself, he never can 
Compete with the dishonest man. 
Who sticks at nothing bringing gain. 
But lies and cheats with might and main. 
Tis a sore trial and distress, 
Which, if I could, I would redress, 
But which I can't, you must confess. 
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Now, having made the matter clear 
As bog water, like Paddy dear, 
Perhaps I'd better now proceed, 
To the amen of this my creed. 

I think then I must come to this, 
The same for matron and for miss: 
If they live in— ;^ — vain fashion. 
With vain fashion they must dash on; 
Those sought by man's lying flatt'ry. 
May fly at man, woman's batt'ry! — 

Out, you villain! — d — n your graces! 
Flattery in man disgraces; 
False as crocodiles, shedding tears. 
Ye do but mock the pretty dears. 
When languishing you sighing vow. 
You live to love; — but truly now, 
A most deceitful faith you give. 
Which soon runs through cold Hymen's sieve; 
Why should you tell them what they know? 
That they are fair their glasses shew; 
But if they're not, you tell a lie. 
They should not swallow, but they try; 
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Nor need you say you live to lore, 

A. man on town's no turtle-dove; 

Who ever heard a man of fashion. 

Had a heart to make a gash on? — 

Not I; — and never vrill, by jingo! 

Believe, nor trust his hacknied Ungo; 

Not though he swear the maid divine. 

For sober, so he styles, his wine; 

Music, horses, sports, ties, and coats. 

All take their turn with petticoats; 

Thus one and all he vdll address. 

But most of all applies to dress; 

Xhe selfish puppy — he loves himself. 

And nothing else — Oh! yes, there's pelf: 

I forgot, — he himself would sell 

For Gold.— 'Tis truth, he knows full well:— 

I hold this: the man who flatters, 

m 

Trust not in love or money matters! 

First, "Catch your hare,"* we all allow; 
But as we don't want soup just now, 
I need not tell you then how best. 
To make the soup, if it were drest. 

* Note 13. 
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But I do want to make a hash. 
And just will take the merest trash, 
To make what I boldly utter, 
Form will take, as pound of butter 
From woman's hands: — so does fashion 
Mould your puppy man of flash ton; — 
Catch me your proper likely man. 
That is, as the hare, where you can: 
As for brains, it does not matter 
Though none — if he can but chatter, 
Dress himself, and woman flatter; 
But if he has the brains of hare, 
'Tis better for him, with the fair. — 
I have met, and know men of sense. 
Who seemed to wish to lose pretence 
To sense, — and nonsense round them fling, 
Women thinking it the better thing. 
I cannot say how this may be. 
But when I get to town will see; 
I should add if I ever do 
Perhaps — somehow — it is most true. 
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There is a chance it may so fall, 
I never do get there at all; 
I always in my journeys stray — 
Get off the road, and lose my way; 
I cannot for my very life, 
Stick to one thing — (Oh! yes, my wife). 
Well the man caught — a tailor catch. 
Squat by his goose you'll find the wretch: 
Bring Stultz — for high fashion he is 
The very best to dress a quiz; 
Prime pimp of mortals in that way, 
And type — (Brummel of beaux his day. 
In peace rest his unadorned clay;) 
He (Stultz) is the man for fashion. 
Or was, when I put such trash on; — 
Years roll on; ah! stay not my strain. 
To mourn the past — ^'tis vain! — 'tis vain! 
But forward cast the ling'ring eye. 
And hope the dew of sorrow dry. 
Yes, years roll on, and some are long. 
So on this point I may be wrong; 
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Tis said, every dog has his day, 
And Stultz's may he passed away, 
For what I know, or now can say; — 
If so it be, I would rather 
Have the latest fashion's father. 
Now for coat, take cloth, not blue, 
But something — any thing that's new; 
I like black, for it's not colour. 
But why, I cannot learn, no nor 
See. Some — I think wisely — tell you. 
It is because it ia not: hue — 
Sombre I like — therefore hke black. 
More as the coat gilt buttons lack. 
So now, I think, I may go back. 
Trusting here I leave the question. 
So fixed, you can safely rest on. 
And satisfy your nice digestion. 
I cannot bear aught that's gaudy. 
Nor can I bear aught that's tawdry. 
Were I the puppy to full dress, 
I soon should tire I must confess; 
(But as for you that matters less,) 
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So trick him out with all finest, 
That is brightest — gayest, shinest; 
Clap padding here, and wadding there. 
You have a thing well worth a stare — 
'Tis true, I will swear it, madam. 
The last new print of old Adam. 
You must know necessary is. 
Your puppy have accessories : 
Such as abuse of common sense, 
A face of brass or impudence : 
Essential ease, softness, winning, 
And most graceful ways of sinning : 
Like a gentleman, kills his time. 
Not like the low and vulgar swine. 
Who dine at six, without iced wine; 
Bustling, plodding, money-getting. 
Pleasure, ease, grace, dress, forgetting. 
For this vice the most besetting: 
Not thus your puppy; no— on dress. 
He money spends, to make it less. 
Learns no art of money-getting. 
Except by wife, dice, or betting. 
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Stupid, plods with all his power, 
How he may pass the morning hour; 
The greatest lahour ends at last, 
And so does dressing and breakfast. 
Then with a score of fearful yawns, 
He*s wide awake — and impulse dawns. 
The clock will be near three or four. 
So ** John!" impatient he will roar, 
** Bring cab or horses to the door." 
Were you ever in a cab, my dear? 
Then pray do try, there is no fear, 
But trust our skilful charioteer; 
He shaves comers to a whistle. 
Clean as his own manly bristle. 
'Tis just the thing in gay Hyde Park, 
Love to make in, when growing dark. 
This to mammas I may whisper. 
Though for it my tongue do blister; 
Not for a lie, but for the rhyme, — 
It came to help me just in time. 
And aid my muse, and save the line. 
Which surely is almost divine. 
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It is no fib — it is most true, 
The place is good, and something new; 
Well I know 'tis a dangerous place, 
For me at least, with one sweet face. 
That's the reason I shun the bliss, — 
Lest (truth will out,) I steal a kiss ; 
And then you know, I don't know what 
I would have said— I have forgot. 
(But oh! dear me, 'tis very hot!) 
I wrote somewhere, I had a wife, — 
That I could stratch out with a knife; 
But let it stand as 'tis above, 
Lest there be cast a thought of love, 
A sigh of thanks from some sweet maid, 
For all the pretty things I've said, 
In praise of woman's lovely face, 
Her many virtues and her grace: 
Yet, as awkward things come about, 
I'd better say, I've got the gout: 
Somewhat stiff— ^Id, bald, blind, stupid: 
No mark for e'eji purblind Cupid; 
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Wliat's more, cross, and very crabbed, 
Ever crazed and sometimes rabid: 
Which makes me dangerous lest I bite. 
Then bitter, bad, she'd scold, and write! 
In short, not worth your thoughts or sighs, 
Nor e'en one peep from pretty eyes. 
'Tis very sad, I must confess, 
But truth must tell you not the less. 
And what is more, there's no redress; 
So pray don't, my gentle readers^ 
Think me one of your love-breeders; 
Alas! no — my day of love is past, 
Adieu to thee I bid at last; 
Or stay — he rather bids to me, 
For don't I find, and don't I see, 
I get no look from soft blue eyes. 
No fires from black or brown arise: 
And then sweet smiles, their day is o'er, 
Oh dear! old age, thou art a bore. 
And oh! dear me, as I'm aUve, 
I have forgot the lady's drive; 
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To get a husband, try a cab, — 
You need not fear, I will not blab. 
But though I should never mind it, 
If in a cab the man is bhnded; 
I said, labours end. So must days. 
But still must grant not thus always. 
For which puppies give puppies praise, 
And to glad celebs glasses raise. 
What to say next: I never was 
At such a loss, you see, because 
Tis now quite dark, and what to do, 
I do not know — the lights bum blue, 
Dark phantoms start, before me rise, 
In frightful forms they blast my eyes; 
Fear, all joy in mankind levels. 
So do blue pills, or blue devils; 
Save from such poor earth-d— d sinner, 
And let the wretch have his dinner. 
I say, 'tis six, or little more, 
Bah!— oh! — what a confounded bore; 
It will be nine, or near, before 
The sweating cooks will tardy dish. 
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Their gusty meats, and bashy fisb. 

Now I myself, would go to prose 

At club, or o'er the papers doze: 

Of books, crib scraps from some review; 

Seldom so pld, not to be new; 

At least to me — ^most like to those 

I meet at dinner — ^but who knows, 

For if they do not — still they must' 

Seem to know — ^well as dustmen dust; 

That I like books I am most sure, 

But to read books, I can't endure; 

So thanks to good and bad reviewers, 

Who act for books, both cook and skewers; 

Roll them up, and in the middle. 

Cram as stuffing — fiddle-diddle; 

And stitch together in ten pages, 

What to read would take him ages. 

Whose dress chiefiy time engages: 

He now must dress — 'tis seven o'clock, 

My faith, it would our puppy shock, 

To be supposed he could dress in 

Less than twp hours, though time pressing: 
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Shade of Brummel! arise and help 
To trick out this poor modem whelp. 
'Tis vain — it will be no meddler. 
In fitting out a puppy pedlar; 
Of gewgaws and trumpery wares, 
A perfect pack the puppy bears; 
Upon his white and lily hands, 
At least five rings each fin commands; 
His choice is made from twice two score, — 
I've seen a box * with twice two more. 
Methinks he'll soon come to ear-rings. 
As now he wears some other things; 
Stays, patches, and full padding, aids. 
Which might be left for sore-back jades. 
Pins and chains, to stick cravat in. 
Of figured silk, or black satin : 
Flowery waistcoat, of stiff brocade, 
He buttons o'er the full cascade, 
A murky fall, which cruel hides 
The milky shirt, and sullen glides. 
In Stygian stream, to those shades, 
Which all the nether man pervades : 

* Note 14. 
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Down to the stockings white, whether. 

Or the shoes of patent leather; 

But older fashion, as I write, 

Returning, wears a tie of white; 

For so it is, I do heUeve, 

If lying fame do not deceive; 

Though some wear white, some stick to hlack. 

If you can see, you'll see the/«c. 

But lest you should begin to fear; 

I stick, hke the pin, all night here, 

I will, or will try to progress, 

Not with dress — I've done with dress. 

Reluctant though, I still must own. 

As 'tis the thing in which I shone. 

Triumphant in my dandy day; 

This, bold in modesty, I say: 

Now no longer worth possession, 

I will make a true confession. 

I give the credit to my dress. 

For causing each fair maid distress; 

For all that killing power, which wrung 

Love's briny tears, from old and young: 
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Withering many a tender flower. 
Scorched hj the blaze of that fell power, 
Wliich Mother Eve, in luckless hour. 
Did use to hide her naked trim. 
Her first attempt, but lasting whim. 
Producing stiU much pain and woe. 
From rival fnend and killing foe. 
Poor dear thing ! sadly did she dream. 
All would be on that gilded stream. 
Nought but joy and lasting pleasure. 
Without ebb to mar its measure. 
Deep skilled in this trying matter. 
Nor man nor maid must I flatter. 
Whilst puppies dress m puppy's trim. 
Maids may love dress, but never him. 
To changing fashion ever new. 
Woman to changing also true. 
And there's good reason this should be, — 
She ought to change, you must agree; 
It's very stupid work, you know. 
To have but one insipid beau; 

D 2 
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So change about, my pretty dears. 
And never mind the puppy's tears; 
Take my word, they will not drown him. 
Folly still shall laughing crown him. 
One of that aping, apish tribe. 
Men monkies call, when they would gibe. 
But monkies, * not the man, deride ! 

0^ ^p ^^ ^p "^ 

Chill, oh dress ! quick pulsation's glow. 
That throbs beneath the robe of snow; 
Let not the cruel smart of love 
Awake to plaints the tender dove; 
Ah ! let not ardent woman pure, 
A heartless, selfish love secure : 
Save from the icy touch which chills. 
The heart which warm emotion fills. 
Cold fashion, reign with tyrant hand 
Triumphant o'er thy giddy band; 
Thy frigid bonds, in pity fling, 
O'er feeling's hot and gushing spring; 
Let not sweet nature, warm and pure, 
Pine in thy snows— thy frosts endure; 

* Note 15. 
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But frozen in thy cold embrace, 
Leave not a pulse to tinge the face; 
Leave not one throb, to swell the heart 
E'en to a sigh! Thus never blest, 
But still the heart is chilled to rest. 

:ic :(: 4c :|c 4: 

Driveller that I am ! thus to pray; 
Would that my heart were senseless clay. 
Feeling ! what hast thou done for me ? 
Love ! say, what I have gained from thee ? 
A hell ! a fire that ever glows; 
Madness ! a molten stream that flows 
As 'twere in mockery — to deride 
The feelings once my bosom's pride; 
Now rushing with resistless force. 
Spurns the pure spring at first its source; 
Raging, o'erwhelms weak reason's sway: — 
'Tis vain ! no bonds shall passions stay. 
Yes! tho' scorn prevail, rage, or hate, 
*Tis still but mock'ry — ^'tis too late; — 
Nought now can warm that icy chill. 
Nought now that troubled bosom still. 
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Extiausted, let poor sorrow groan. 

In low and sad oomplaining moan; 

Or passive sit — in silence mope, 

No hope to cheer — ^no wish give hope; 

Tear on tear track the pallid cheek; 

Relief give not, where none I seek. 

What is this? nought but mockery too, — 

They who have felt, best know 'tis true. 

'Tis but a false, deceitful calm. 

Which seeks nor knows of soothing balm. 

Wildly do I storm — madly rave. 

Still fitful as the ocean's wave; — 

A lull, — a calm — then deep repose, 

But seems to hide my buried * woes! — 

If there be torture, 'tis to know 

You love, are loved, when you should not; 
And thus to cause the object woe, 

And blight with fear her earthly lot. 

You say you never more will speak. 
Of what can cause or give me pain; 

• Note 16. 
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But canst thou greater misery wreak. 
Than not to tell thy love again? 

How can I do what you think best, — 

Can I then love, and love you not? 
And can I teach my bleeding breast 

To banish love and feel it not? — 

No! yet I can, what now is best. 

Restore the pledge you thoughtless gave; 

That you at least, may find that rest, 
I never can, but in the grave. — 

And never more my lips shall tell. 
The love that in my heart may glow: 

That I, alas I have loved too well, 
A tearful eye shall never show 

But in the silent hour of night. 

When death-like sleep holds all but me; 

Thy form shall flit before my sight. 
Nor chide because I call on thee. 
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Then I may give my feelings vent. 
Pour out my heart to vacant air; 

And though thy form cannot relent. 
Yet still will seem my woes to share. 

Heaven ! all righteous are thy ways: — 
Why thus permit my wayward love ? 

Why thus neglect the wretch that prays. 
For thy direction from above? — 

Great God ! and is it come to this I — 
That I must love, and loving, feel — 

That in that love is all my bliss. 
But damning is that love to steal? 

And do I then so vainly love? 

Do I a fickle heart betray? 
And are my vows then like a glove. 

As lightly worn, then cast away ? 

Or dost thou think that I am one. 
Made of such abject, selfish clay. 
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That I would cloud thy feeble sun. 
And turn to night thy cheerless day? 

No! — Hell's darkest powers, that sway 
The heart of man to what is wrong, 

Shall never mar the peaceful way, 
That may on earth to thee belong. 

The god of ill may still assail. 

To make me e'en what thou wouldst curse; 
But never shall he now prevail. 

To make me bad, to thee, still worse. 

I go I — and may the blasts of hell. 
Wreak withering vengeance on my head; 

Thy bitter hatred with me dwell. 
If ever more I cause thee dread! — 

I go! — and may the cheering light. 

Of hope and love, for ever lost. 
Still be my curse, still be my blight, 

For all the tears I thee have cost. 

D 5 
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Yet still unchanged I will seem. 
In all that meets the outward eye; 

Let not my inmost heart be seen. 
For sorrow there shall ever lie. 

Yes; — stiff and rigid, hewn in stone. 
And hard and cold, as it may be; 

Shall be those features which have shone. 
With hope and love, when loved by thee. 

No changing impulse there shall mark. 
The hidden thought and love of thee. 

But all shall be still, dreary, dark — 
And sunless as the frozen sea. 

The pulses of my sinful heart. 

No more shall throb, to give you pain; 

No! I will act a nobler part, 
And never show I love again. 

Though I am formed of stubborn mould, 
I bend my will to my will; 
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And though thy love retain its hold^ 
It shall not change that death-like chill. 

No other love shall ever rise. 

To fill the place you now resign; 
For vnth thy love, vnthered dies, 

The worthless heart that still is thine. — 

Farewell ! —and here my wail shall cease. 

Thus never more vrill I offend; 
With thee may pleasure still increase, 

With me may sorrow never end. 



Keep cool your head, and warm your toes. 
An adage with the doctor grows : 
But let me add, paint well your nose. 
And never mind your gouty throes ; 
That is to say, when you are well: — 
But, hark! — I hear the dinner bell. — 
I have seen, but where, no matter, 
French dishes on a Bard's platter. 
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I do not like your Frenchy trashes; 
Give me honest British hashes. 
Of venison, beef, veal or mutton — 
I care not which — ^not a button: 
I must ask, when on this matter. 
Of hashes on a bard*s platter. 
Was poor man doomed to live by meat. 
Or was he cursed to live to eat? 
I do not know how this may be. 
But sure all men will not agree; 
If I may judge from what I see, — 
From pure love of contradiction. 
Which is past my jurisdiction; 
Restriction there is none, you know. 
Conviction too, you should also. — 
The point is knotty, I confess, 
So will not now discussion press. 
Lest dinner cool, to our distress. 
I rather hold the first as doom, — 
So now we go to dining-room. 

To the Giver of all gcTod, raise 
Your grateful hearts in silent praise. — 
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The glutton's grace; — "Grant good to come, 
Still grant me this, my chief and sum!" — 

I don't deny eating's pleasure, 
When enjoyed within due measure. 
I don't oppose what's good and rife. 
In this our state of social life : 
So now for the clattering din. 
Of knife and fork, and pitching in ! 
I too must act the part of carte. 
To eat the dishes be your part. 
Yes — dishes — why, don't you like it, 
I care not — so, out, won't strike it. — 
Dazzhng is spread the damask cloth. 

Produced by man's supporting art; 
To grace the tasty board of sloth, 

And hide, pot cheer, perhaps the heart. 
Oft happier far, those that make 

The spotless web, with pallid face. 
Than they who do from it partake 

The cates, which silver dishes place; 
Pleasure, nor joy, content nor zest. 

Follow the train of gaudy wealth; — 
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£uough^ with peace of mind, is best; 
Who need seek more, if added health? — 
First white — no, gravy soup at top. 
In it your spoons you now may pop. 
But never say — " The soup's so hot, 
I've burnt my tongue," which you should not. 
Or, " Salt as Lot's wife, I'll be shot!" 
At bottom, cod's head and shoulders. 
Please the eyes of most beholders : 
Nevertheless, I, for my share. 
The monster-headed fish can't bear. 
If you wish to know the reason, 
I don't think it now in season. 
Now as I speak — it will be found, 
Two wines, both white, are going round; * 
Six side-dishes the tables grace. 
At each comer good taste will place 
A dish — what 'twas there's left no trace; 
Stewed veal, right centre, place in pride. 
And boiled ham on the left preside. 
In youth a soldier — I, willing 
To fight for pay, my time kiUing, 
You see, I've not forgot my drilUng: 

* Note 17. 
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Beef, veal, rolled up, how I know not, 

(Best npt) — now neither cold nor hot. 

Round about then they go — and round. 

To "Yes," — "No, thankee' s" varied sound; 

Soup gone — turkey boiled comes in. 

And ladies fair with it begin* 

Bottom — of food our boasted chief, 

Your surly loin of roasted beef; 

The beef is good, pray have a slice. 

You'll find it tender, very nice. 

Pray drink champagne with me * (your vice) — 

Here mustard, horse-radish, be quick. 

And bring a quill my teeth to pick! — 

Drink hock — sherry, which you please sir — 

" I'll take champagne." Bring the pease, sir; 

There's porter, ale, cider and swipes, 

To cool and lave your thirsty pipes. 

Cutting— carvmg— food imparting. 

We've spent an hour now since starting. 

"Take away," — but still keep your places. 
And look in each other's faces; f 

Note 18. t Note 19. 
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Let the free wine go round again, 

Hock, champagne, choose anything and drain. 

Now at the top place your capon, 
A right good thing to fill a gap on; 
At hottom then set down the goose. 
Shame! hum the cheek for such ahuse; 
What, two such hirds at once, — the deuce ! 

Gout! seize the hloody hand that kills. 
The geese tliat nurse the poet's quills. — 
Dear quill! — dear solace of my hours 
Of sohtude — whilst misery pours 
Her poisoned vial o'er my frame, — 
That cheers life's weak and sinking flame; — 
Thou — ^by which, thoughts unchecked by pain. 
Rise, rushing through the heated brain. 
Are stayed — noted — and made my own. 
Preserved by thee — when thus are sown, 
Reproduce again — in the years 
Still future — when my sorrow's tears 
May be pent, — dammed back — by the slime 
Of thin sluggish nature — by time — 
Whose cold and chiUing grasp may squeeze 
The heart, and all its feelings freeze : 
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Tlioughts! which raised, shew to fading sight 
The scenes of youth, when all was hright; — 
Scenes which recalled, still more vivid. 
Than those recent, pale, and hvid; 
With them come of the fire a flash. 
Which then burnt hot in passion's rash — 
A spark, to cause a moment's glow 
Of feelings quick, which now are slow; 
And pierce with a passing beam the cloud. 
Which now o'erhangs as winding shroud. 
Desert not thou my feeble hand, — 
But stay, my quill! — my friend still stand! 

I wander — am lost — ^where am I? — 
Where was I? — I know not — I try — 
And ever thus it is I raise. 
But cannot keep my view to praise — 
Lost without thy aid — Oh! my pen! 
To bring it to my sight again: — J 

From goose and quills I find I ran. 
No more on such will preface then — 
I'll be a wild goose, if I can. 
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That's to say, if goose I must be. 
Which, no doubt, some will have trussed me ! — 
And now again for our dinner. 
To let the cook doff her pinner- 
Fore, — this garb so spelt now's the way. 
Not pin-before as some still say; 
Well — well, so spelt it suits me best. 
And that to-day must be my test : 
I want to know, where is the use. 
To make of letters such abuse 
As this.^ What mortal man can spell 
Cholmondeley, and pronounce it well? 
Now, why not Chumly, pray do tell? 
I make this name my example. 
As it comes pop, for a sample. 
But there are words, very many, 
A Lord can't spell — I bet a penny. 
Shade of Johnson! do tell the use. 
And give the whys, without excuse. 
For my share I can't see any. 
But I can against it, many; 
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If sounding words change in using, 
Then change spelling for perusing. 
Now plague take my riddle pate, 
I shall he drowned as sure as fate : 
So capon top, and goose at hottom^ 
Let me see what is not; — "Tom," 
Bring kickshaws for the ladies. 
And the fops so hke hahies; 
I've somehow got an ugly trick. 
Taking the first when words come thick: 
As if at war, out they rattle, 
Thick as shot fly in a hattle; 
As so it is, you must excuse. 
Who think your hahies I ahuse: 
It must he mended though, some day. 
But he that now as then that may; 
Last Fondu hring in cut paper. 
As dancers end with a caper. 
I mean, there's nothing more to give, — 
Yes, but there is — ^for as I live, 
"Here, take away what's left of these," 
There's bread, butter, port, ale, and cheese; 
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And if with them you're not content. 

You're gi-aceless dogs for what is sent. 

No more we shout, " Come on, MacduflFI" 

Then thank the cook, "cry, hold, enough !'* 

I think we should, and well some may. 

For many's the one I hear say, 

"Oh ! dear me, though I've had enough, 

I must have a bit of that there stuff; 

To let it go untouched were shame. 

It looks so good : pray what's its name?" 

This then I think a good dinner, 

For fasting saint, or hungry sinner. 

Hoary, bloated, gouty gluttons. 
Now sit down to some such muttons.* 
Well let them eat, and let them drink, 
'Tis all they live for now, I think; 
'Twould be better to use a rod. 
And fast, than serve their belly-god. 
No doubt; — but say, just in passing. 
Better this than gold amassing. 
If there's vice vnth deep d — n on, 
I surely think 'tis sordid Mammon ! 

• Note 20. 
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So hie ! for puffing and stuffing, 

And hie for your woodcocks and snipes; 
None of your slip-slop and muffin, — 
A fig for the gouty-toe gripes. 
Come gout or not. 
Who cares a jot ? 
"Death in the pot,'' 
Whether or not. 

Bring here a bottle of claret. 
Stay, let me just double the dose ; 

As I've no wish to be married. 
Who minds a big belly or nose ? 

« 

So here's good luck to the cook. 
And here's the key of the cellar; 

I never at widows can look. 

But I think of old Sam Weller. * 

I can't abide canting old wives. 
None of their grace and gammon ; 
* Note 21. 
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They must be the plague of men's lives; 
Give me the grace of a salmon.* 

When young a soldier then I was; 
From vanity, or other cause, 
I know not, but must truth proclaim, 
'Twas not purely love of fame. 
Now young men, old too, will think. 
This useless waste of pen and ink. 
Why should I write ? — who cares a fig. 
Why I a soldier's traps did rig ? 
Will they give reasons truthfully? 
Thev need not, for we know. So I 
Did gay dragoon's tight boots apply; 
How they did pinch! — the girdle squeeze ! — 
The stock and sabre trash how teaze ! 
But after all, who cared for that ? 
So I in pain my charger sat. 
That I might ride fair dames to see. 
To stare at them, and they at me. 
I think this vanity, must spell. 
But if it does not, why, 'tis well. 

• Note 22. 
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Be it as it may, say I will, 
I did, alas ! no woman kill. 
This puzzled me not a little. 
But have it now to a tittle. 
Women's hearts I found were leather. 
Or stone hard as millstone nether. 
I am for this thankful — that I hve. 
For wicked stahs the gypsies give; 
Now fate has it, hoots get wider. 
And something else, then is guider: 
"Wooing, cooing, sueing, hlinking. 
Hunting, shooting, eating, drinking: 
First one thing, and then another. 
Now at this thing, then the tother. 
As tune drove on, he did propel 
Me forward to be colonel; 
(Perhaps, but that I will not say, 
I got a lift some other way;) 
Commanding a fine regiment. 
And I was in my element: 
Became a tight-laced martinet. 
And right to left the troopers set; 
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That is, I set all head and ears, 

Aud kept them so by horse-guard shears, 

"Which without trial still cashiers. 

With pipe-elaj and parade I drilled. 

And man, horse, I quickly filled 

With dust and discontent — nay, worse. 

The two-legged blackguards did me curse: 

Blind dogs — ^good of service — their own, — 

My will and pleasure to disown ; 

It was strange, they should thus withstand. 

My known skill, and praetorian hand. 

And against me the rogues should band; 

To point the scornful finger — ^mum. 

And go about all surly — glum. 

Till tired, at length out I drum; 

Bound with a wreath by dirty paws. 

Which censure gives, and not applause.* 

Let all men, or women either, 
(Or I should think them surely neither,) 
Have what is called their politics : — 
Not servility, as some critics: 

• Note 23. 
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Must I this passion criticise^ 
And neither party praise by lies; 
One to blame only I despise. 
So Whig and Tory both must tell, 
When ill of them I think, or well. 

First men (dames too,) most despotic. 
Would use, if they could, hydrotic. 
To purge all poUtics, but theirs; 
And force as father's creed the heirs; 
And be driven into them like 
Greek; through what our masters strike: 
As the old cock crows, so should young, 

Which means, your seat votes, not your tongue; 

You must not think — must have no will; 

And leave all things to leader's skill. 

Count not by the yeas and the noes. 

Nor by the head — but by the nose. 

Be led to vote — then bed to dose : 

This is right good patriotism. 

To keep all tight by ostracism. 
As distant thunder warning low; 

As mellow music's softest flow; 

£ 
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The murmurs of the coming storm. 

Roll gently on — ^a Speaker's form, 

As statue stands m stiff repose; 

But slowly into Hfe it grows; 

His very dress partakes of peace. 

Though not the robe of ancient Grreeoe; 

Naught bodes alarm — the numbers sleep. 

And last the Speaker^ a snoring deep: 

On comes the storm in louder tones. 

And dreamers start, with night-mare groans; 

The stiffened gale becomes a blast. 

All cherished hope of sleep is past; 

For bursting sudden, now the sound, 

Awakes the sleepers all around; 

Some stretch and yawn, some rub their eyes, 

With some in curses Somnus flies; 

The Speaker warms, wilder thunders. 

And right or wrong on he blunders; 

Down pours the torrent from the cloud. 

Which promised all in night to shroud; 

Words volley thick — invective launched. 

And ruddy cheeks by anger blanched; 
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Loud and more loud, they cry. Hear! hear! 

And sternly answered back the cheer! 

Here mock'ry's laugh — there scornful looks, 

As curls the tide of swoln brooks; 

Then all is noise and wild uproar. 

Till down he sits to rise no more. 

They vote him then a bore, or fool; 

But worse, the babbler is a tool. 

Such are those who think — then wrangle. 

Their opponents so to strangle; 

By loud thundering in debate. 

Seem formed to storm and rage by fate; 

Drown reason by long blustering. 

Gaining time for good mustering. 

And try by quibble, quirk, and trick. 

To count most votes* — as by physic 

Quacks trick — and blue pills kill the sick. 

Some other men alike deride. 

Contempt or scorn, and change their side; 

Some follow where most gains reside; 

* Note 24-. 
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Such men I leave, — why more be said. 
Where base the heart, distrust the head. 
There may be more dark shades and grades. 
What use to name more grades and shades? 
Of such a mixture make a mess. 
Of poUtics and politesse! 
First, bastinado, string the Turk 
For thus would he despotic burke; 

The second thump well on the 

Being a noisy, hollow drum; 

The third bind him to two bent sticks, 

Then spUt, to suit his poHtics! 

As to my own, I must confess, 
I'm in a state of some distress; 
To what I think, I do give breath; 
To what I say — stick like grim death; 
Tories at times, Whigs too, are bad. 
At others think, both going mad. 
Now I, a Whig bred, but not bom. 
When I think the Whigs wrong, I mourn; 
I say not this, them to flatter. 
Nor out of mere idle clatter. 
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'Tis well all know my politics 
Can ride on very high sticks; 
I would not flatter e'en old Nick, 
That he should give me peace when sick. 
But much more like, his Nicksbip kick. 
I ne'er could flatter in my life, 
E'en pretty maid or pretty wife; 
"Which by-the-bye, without treason. 
Must be the right proper reason. 
Women think me mad, or mellow. 
The dullest — cold — stupid fellow. 
That their sweet eyes had to tell so. 
I am an independent Whig,* — 
If that mean wear or not my wig. 
Just as it suits my whirligig. 
I have some votes — but whipt be I, 
If I drive them, like pigs, to sty. 
Whigs then wrong — I the Tories praise. 
If in the right — that is always. 
For it does not follow — Whigs wrong, 
Tories right — on this point I'm strong. 
But to discuss would take too long. 

* Note 25. 
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Just now there are other matters. 
On which I must give some flappers. 
Now I say here to their faces, 
But no more — ^ye Tory races. 
Keep your present proper places. 

Aid me, ye powers, as I approach, 
A set of men I must reproach; 
Help! for they, are kittle-cattle. 
Apt to fight in wordy battle. 
The mote they see in author's eye. 
Out it must come, the critics cry. 
Eyes and all, rather much than not. 
Shew the stains which their pages blot. 

Now, ye critics, we'll have at you, 
"North and South," all I review; 
"Havoc! let slip the dogs of war," 
Tis but at best, who'll loudest roar. 
Or deepest wound, as tusky boar. 
For boar we know, killed poor Adonis;* 
And critic's heart a bloody stone is. 
Many they kill, I do believe. 
Who have no wish this world to leave. 

* Note 26. 
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When dead — all wish to have a fane. 
But prematurely none would gain. 
I fear not critic's rod, nor ban. 
So let them kill me if they can.* 

You write a book — well, and print it; 
Fee some critic e'er you hint it; 
What not I and out — bad case, I grant. 
Yet come, in every trade there's cant: 
Why not review the book yourself. 
Still gild some critic pen with pelf? 
Review for me, for you I'll write. 
And praise; right or wrong, wrong or right 
But none of these the martyr tries. 
And open to the foe, he Ues: 
"lis even chance, how some will scan, — 
If the North lauds, the South will damn, 
.And vice versd, sure I am. 
Now should he touch on poHtics, 
The critic leech to party sticks; 
PoHtics wrong — Spare not's the cry. 
But set to work, and truth defy; 

* Note 27. 
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Clap on science party fetters. 
Of which they know not e'en the letters: 
And right or wrong, they cut and slash. 
To make of hook and him a hash; 
Party mud o'er good bespatters. 
Or bad as good, lying flatters: 
Reviewing not the book, but man, — 
Go! blush for shame, sir, if you can. 
Strive their chaotic pens shall write. 
To put a book in any Ught : 
For fee'd to write, they write as fee'd. 
And of aught else they take no heed; 
But far and wide, they discord spread. 
Poor wretch — if there's purgatory, 
'Tis when the critic's pack worry. 
As Acteon,* devoured by hounds. 
He too's torn piece-meal on false grounds - 
Your hireling critic fee to write. 
And he will swear black is white. 
Now a different set of hirelings. 
Would gull, and do, by their firings; 

• Note 28. 
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Of nasty little dirty puiFs, 
On nasty little dirty stuffs : 
Of course, booksellers wish to sell. 
And if they so can — why, 'tis well; 
If men will thus their trash receive, 
I see not that they much deceive; 
True they write what they cannot think, 
Critics from that now never shrink; 
If vice be not published so. 
Naught but trumpery flourished go; 
I do not then, very well see, 
Much cause that we should disagree. 
If they will not my trash so praise. 
And don't for me their pens so raise; 
I'd rather be whipt, and well too, 
Than gain the praise I do not sue$ 
Or with which I had nought to do. 

Ye hireUng wits! I cannot help; 
But give you now my parting skelp. 
Pray soundly birch me, do not spare, 
And you shall my due praises share : 

£ 5 
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Soundly thresh, justly if you can. 
And then I'll call you like a man; 
Soundly lash me, hut pray, with ease. 
And all you do. Dame Truth to please; 
Then I shall say, we're like 's two peas!- 
To you I now must make my how. 
For I am done, with my how-wow! — 

There are fair critics, I confess. 
And when they write, poor authors bless 
Them: — ^To such, writers gladly how, — 
They shew where wrong, and fairly how; 
Find not fault with critic candid. 
Who justice deals even-handed. 
But if they do, then they should not, 
So let them get what they would not; 
To such I've nothing more to say. 
But hope they still will write that way. 

Just, sound criticism does much good. 
Be it distinctly understood. 
Is my opinion — as writers. 
Made cautious hy critic smiters, 
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Will very much improve their style. 
And not lose pow'r nor wit the while; 
And give you thus good pleasant meats. 
For the mind — yes — tho* no mind eats. 
(We've heard it said a man devours. 
If over hooks he constant pores; 
But if he eat the hooks or not. 
The truth of that I have not got.) 
Digestion too-— for I am told. 
Digests of thought in hooks are sold; 
It should, if a hook food fit is. 
But if not then, surely it is 
An ill-written — digested reason, 
For food in, and out of season! 
There is no wit in this, I know. 
But who minds that, — so let it go; 
Say duller man than I read it; 
Why — ^he'll laud the pate that bred it. 
Would give five pounds he had said it. 
Do 11 he can wide to spread it. 
And if he can take the credit. 
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I like to see jour critics drub 
The man who writes for greed or grub; 
For meat or money writes quicklj, 
And flies his paper ribalds thicklj; 
Nothing cares how, or what he says, 
If it but sell, and seller pays: 
Administers to bad passions, 
As milliners to sad fashions: 
Such ** grind their bones to make your bread,'* 
They who so write, not having need. — 
The belly rather than not fill. 
What will man not do? almost kill. 
And kill outright too, sometimes will; 
Hast ne'er heard of poor Pedrillo, 
Eaten up on ocean's billow? 
He who so writes, and will not dig. 
Then slaying — scrape him — as a pig. 

Fastidious, another set. 
Are hard to satisfy; but yet, 
You may, perhaps, who knows so then, 
Haye a care, write like a heathen; 
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They ^ield the rod — free bestow it. 
If you're not a first-rate poet. 
Now this, I think, is rather hard; 
All cannot be the greatest bard; 
All cannot catch that higher strain. 
The favoured few alone attain; 
I like fair play — critics, review, 
Just praise, just censure, give where due; 
Pray do not all and sundry damn. 
Who do not quite like Homer scan; 
Give a crutch to the limping lame. 
It is not worth your while to blame; — 
But if you must — they merit show, 
Goukrd then give them for the blow! — 
I know one; slight faults set him on. 
And thus, methinks, I hear him con; — 
" Faith, this mad fellow writes boldly — 
And — but — I must treat him coldly; 
There is something in what he says ; 
But then, won't do — I must not praise. 
In these most fastidious days. 
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All know, or should, I'm a deacon* 
At verse, yes — the very beacon. 
To warn poets 'gainst those blunders. 
Which most call forth critic thunders: 
The northern lights stream not more bright 
Than I do, high in critic might; 
I wield the critic sceptre quiU, 
Condemn, give praise, and as I will. 
It being thus, the critic tribe 
Look and bow to me, as their guide: 
I must then lash each erring wight. 
To shew the Southrons how to write. 
Subjects to rule claim protection. 
And vice should have due correction : 
A hirehng pack, there is no doubt, 
And truth has found the rascals out. 
Such bring discredit on our craft, 
And well deserve sharp satire's shaft; 
And faith, this fellow hits them fair, 
I'm right well pleased, I do declare : 
But still! my praise he cannot share: 

* Note 29. 
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Unpolished^ hard, — roughly ending. 

His lines want grace, sweeter blending; 

I must whip all this offending. 

In the hope of him amending. 

He has five lines, chiming ''lead wit/* 

On these I will shew my dead wit; 

Such jinghng work I cannot pass, — 

Does the man take me for an ass? 

To them I'll hold my critic glass. 

And I will ring his toneless brass. 

I rightly judge how this should be, 

Let two Hues rhyme, but seldom three; 

Four is an abomination; 

But fiye, downright profanation. 

Mem; when five rhymes together string, 

The fellow writes, that they may ring; 

But wooden sound they as his head. 

Or coffin struck — dull, hollow, dead. 

That is to say, if not of lead. 

Good — that will do — now let me see. 

Where my next knowing hit shall be. 
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'Tribe,* — 'guide,* — not rhyme; I saw somewhere. 
Now I forget, but know 'tis there. 
Mem: should be 'gibe,* better lose sense, 
Tlian with melodious soimd dispense. 
Good, fair satire, fun, sharp biting. 
And all spoilt by d — d bad writing.*' 

Now thus it is some criticise, 
So please the ears and please the eyes. 
And never care one straw for thought; 
'Tis not for thought that books are bought. 
Now you must hide your gold with tin- 
Sel, and avoid all venial sin. 
Scour honest iron till it shines. 
And gild with tarnished gold lead mines; 
Skim o'er the surface, as do flies. 
Nor seek, nor heed, what lower lies: 
Bind well your book, gild, neatly print. 
Put prints — be sure you take the hint — 
And never mind what else is in 't. 
I see reviewers now review 
The pictures — Sir, I say 'tis true, 
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And praise the graver almost sure> 
Which if they do, the book's secure. 
I'll tell you now then what it is. 
Employ Cruikshanks, or Mister Phiz, 
They sell the books, and grinning Quiz. 
Now if this my book do not sell, 
I know then what to do full well; 
I'll have out a new edition, 
With prints: they're sure of vendition. 
Faith, we're come to a chitty pass. 
When books, if made but pretty, pass. 
To make a book, then, make it smart. 
Just as French cooks make pie or tart; 
For writing now forms little part. 
I buy some books for pretty prints; 
The cheapest way — pray take my hints; 
So after all, 'tis very well. 
For 'tis but prints they mean to sell. 
I cannot help these petty arts. 
Nor yet, ye fair! your pretty arts, 
But would the fine and witty arts. 
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All ! let your melting numbers flow, 
Away all else, ye zephyrs blow; 
And thus it is, some writers will, 
All powV, force, with soft nothings kill; 
Some rising higher, still more bright, 
In sober sadness, prose downright, 
And feelings chill, with all their might. 

Cold wintry chills rush with the blast. 
And piercing, bUght and sear; 

Memory brings the withering past. 
To tinge our hopes with fear. 

Cold is that heart, whose equal heat. 

Admits no sorrow's chill; 
Whose throbless pulse can tranquil beat. 

Nor mem'ry's eye can fill. 

Cold, pow'rless, is that strain of woe. 
Which touches not the heart; 

That pen ne'er reaches passion's glow. 
That rips no wound to smart. 



T' 
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More I might add, when about it, — 
True, what I've said, do you doubt it? 
'Tis waste of time — let them scribble. 
Never bite, but ever nibble. 

* )i: * 4: 

* * * Time ebbs. 

And that fiickering, feeble flame, called life. 
In weakness sinks, then upwards shoots again; 
To sink at last, to what? repose — or not? 
Life ebbs : but if permitted be return 
From that misty bourne to which I hasten, 
I will revisit this pale vexed earth. 
And haunt, with spectre form and horrid shape. 
Those who with false, bastard inspiration. 
Pour out their vapid verse in polished coldness; 
Those who prostitute the heaven-bom muse. 
And in vanity milky dulness chum; 
Desecrate feeling's pure sacred altar. 
Sacrificing — ^produce abortive Unes. 
Why vainly strive to give birth to feelings 
They never knew; having not, never can? 
Such cannot start the sympathetic tear. 
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Nor force the heart to feel the fevered hour. 
Which nature's pen alone can cause to bum; 
Nor, dang'rous, raise love's soft but warm desire. 
They harp on love — sigh of love — die for love. 
But, after all, 'tis anything but that!* 
And you — ye cold, pompous, dull blank versers. 
Leave your starving quills, and get your dinners; 
Yes — I will haunt, and by fear cause to gush 
Back to the heart, that lukewarm blood which flows 
Idly along its dull, flat, muddy course, 
Which never swells beyond a chilling stream; 
Unsmit by aught — nor warmed, although it seem 
To glow with passion's force, or feehng's beam. 
All I have said will do for those. 

The ladies' men, conceited beaus. 

Stupid in the morning dozing. 

Nightly with blue stockings prosing. 

They think it " Ton," to criticise, 

And lay on wit their own assize: 

Voting all bad, in apprehension. 

Above their own comprehension; 

That's to say, when they read a book, 

* Note 30. 
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For seldom 'tis they in one look. 
Like drones, they suck the bee's honey. 
Or rogues steal another's money. 
They read reviews, that they may speak. 
And give applause, or censure wreak; 
Parrots! taught to speak, they prattle. 
As boys with thdr rattles rattle. 
Now to all critics I would say, 
Come, shew us how to write, I pray : 
Remember when you criticise, 
How smooth the way before you lies; 
All can find fault, but not all write; 
More easy to go wrong than right. 
'Tis but child's play to write reviews. 
That is to say, just to abuse; 
They should have justice in their views. 
Now children play with truthful eyes. 
But not so they who criticise; 
The former see things as they be. 
The latter oft pervertedly. 
Think not, ye vain-glorious crew, 
I tremble, when I think of you; 
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rd rather much be lashed and sore, 
Than by your greasy tongues licked o'er. 
Should you think I too feebly write; 
Bite me and I will harder bite. 
There's nought like blood, for drawing blood. 
And pelting rain for raising flood; 
Shew on me how to ply the lash. 
And I will learn and trv to thrash; 
He who lays best on me the taws, 
Is sure to gain my just applause. 
If he will say his say in verse. 
In bitter satire — cutting, terse, 
I can see, and can well discern. 
And much by imitation learn: 
But I am sure to cock my leg, 
And — on him who screws no peg, 
But sets to work, to tune with prose. 
The Attic of my Doric nose: 
Come on then, ye contentious rogues, 
And we'll kick with poetic brogues;* 
Life were nought without invention. 
And but dull, without contention : 

♦ Note 31. 
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Some say big dogs never bite, till 
They are first bit, but then they kill; 
If such feel my mumbling nibble 
My blunt tooth, and saltless piddle; 
And shew his teeth, and bark or bite. 
Or cock his tail, to growl and fight, 
Then I must say — till I try, 
I know not, if 1*11 run or die; 
And will not say — till he let fly: 
If safety only Ues in pegs, 
I'll put my tail between my legs. 
And cut and run, that well I may 
Still live to write some other day; 
But this will say, before he growl, 
I will not run away and howl : 
If he can thrash, well I can bear, 
So let him not me therefore spare; 
I*ve seen the biter often bit, 
And he may teach me how to hit. 

* * * * * 

But I feel I'm dull and posing: 
And the sleepy Muses dosing: 
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Awake! fair maidens, from your dream, 
And I will touch another theme. 

4c « * « « 

With merry Charles reigned love and life. 
Not just perhaps 'twixt man and wife; 
Then there was a joyous order. 
Of gaiety and disorder; 
A king or duke led the revel, 
And the women played the devil; 
Business done or not in morning, 
The evening past in life adorning; 
Music, the dance, or cards, prevailed. 
And ladies' eyes as now assailed; 
Then wit and mirth, fun and frolic, 
Banished dulness, melancholic; 
I grant them rakes, that diced and drank. 
For such were then hut marks of rank; 
Nay, further, I admit they swore. 
But now all this we do, and more. 
I know 'tis said we better are, 
Than Britons were before, by far; 
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Now this I'm not inclined to grant. 
But will admit we have more cant; 
The surface is more smooth and fair. 
But look below, what find we there ? 
All that deforms merely effaced. 
By the bright lacquer o'er it placed; 
Better, smoother, are our manners, 
So's leather now from better tanners; 
But still the skin, or hide 's the same, 
Though stretched upon another frame; 
Our speech less plain — much less coarse, 
Better we seem though may be worse; 
What though it be not quite so plain. 
And coarseness now no more remain, 
If inuendo do the same? 
It still is coarseness, but in name. 
'Tis not my wish, now to abuse, 
But still, I must and will accuse 
The age of base hypocrisy. 
And most, the aristocracy; 
In what respect, — if you should ask, 
I answer in religious mask; 
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The cloak thrown o'er our sins to hide, 
And cover too, much worldly pride; 
Saintly pride is worse, moreover. 
Much of it we may discover. 
Now this is true — and this you grant, 
Mere outward faith's but damning cant; 
And I have shown what I said I 
Would, when Charles' days I did decry. 
I speak not of the court as now, 
For it is better, I allow, — 
Pleased I am at being able, 
Notwithstanding Tory fable. 

The age I mark, and still maintain, 
That mock religion is its bane ; 
And being such is most profane. 
Thus I keep my former station, 
Hypocrisy damns age and nation! — 
These are indeed religious days. 
And this we see in many ways; 
Some to such sanctity pretend. 
That plays, balls, cards, what not, offend; 
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Religion consists in long, 
Gloomy faces — it being wrong. 
To shew our pleasure being glad, 
And is complete, by going mad I 

Next, the quarrels of our churchmen. 
Them I should like well to birchen; 
This pen's not fit for right good satire, 
Only squibs, at most a cracker; 
The church requires a good oak stick. 
And censure, satire, sharp and quick. 
Or I must buy a thund'ring gun. 
To batter down each blund'ring one; 
Some future day, I may again 
Take them through hands in other strain; 
And teach something as to preaching. 
And preach sermons too on teaching; 
And give some hints on their strivings. 
Their battles, hates, creeds, andhivings; 
Instruct each hot fiery parson. 
To bum the church by holy arson; 
And other matters then may shew. 
What people think} and they should know; 

F 2 
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And now in ending I will add, 
I think the Oxford business bad; 
When I have time, some ten years henee- 
For they will write and fight till thence — 
I'll take my foil, and shew my fence, 
A foil will soon grind to a sword. 
With battle-cry. /flt'M the watchword, 
To drive religion from the state. 
That Satan triumph o'er its fate. 
There's too, a certain man at Leeds,* 
I may touch up for his misdeeds; 
What brings him there, to sow his seeds. 
Division and dissention. 
With vile plaudits, loud pretension? 
"I'll nail my colours to the mast. 
And be it calm, or be it blast. 
The sun may shine, come storm and rain. 
The high church doctrine still shall reign; 
Though peace, not war, all others claim, 
I'll rage and roar still just the same!" 
Thus spake the man, I do declare. 
In the paper, I saw it there. 

• Note 32. 
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I advise this holy sailor. 

To "haul his wind," and turn tail — or — ! 

Then Societies, what a sight, — 
And some are wrong and some are right. 
Here some are good — there some are bad. 
And some are gay — and some are sad; 
Some are bookish Hterary, 
Where blue stockings gUtter rary; 
Some but admit men most learned, 
I say not if well discern^; 
Others are philosophical. 
For me too metaphysical; 
Again, others are scientific. 
Stupid — treat all things specific; 
Some for me are too scholastic. 
In dull learning far too drastic. 
Or monastic and bombastic; 
Some others for antiquary, 
At which I'm apt to be merry; 
To see them prose o'er pots and pans. 
All rusty, musty, fusty, cans; 
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Ancient armour, swords, dirks, and guns. 
And such like things, by loads and tons; 
Old inscriptions on Grecian stones, 
Roman urns with English bones; 
Shameless statues sans head and toes. 
Or with the head, sans legs and nose. 
But all and sundry, wanting clothes; 
Heathen gods, pagods, demi-gods. 
Spartan coin in Attic tripods; 
Mouldy parchments so very old. 
They have no date — ^but which we're told; 
All these and more are on us stuck. 
By some wild goose or blue-legged duck. 
More crazy all than queer Oldbuck! — 

Societies too, political. 
Only make me satirical. 
As some do say, for making votes. 
In any way — most turning coats. 
'Tis vain to mention many more. 
As they amount to several score. 
The names alone of which would bore; 
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So I shall close my list now past. 

By naming those I come to, last. 

And they are those religious. 

Many of them insidious; 

Some keeping to their proper sphere. 

Have done much good, that must be clear; 

But of all, some bad, some good, 

I think the one worst understood. 

Is that they call Temperance, 

Versus, the vice, intemperance; 

I mean the Tee-to-ta-Htors, 

Or temperance moralitors. 

With them, 'tis sin to drink strong drink; 

The very names of spirit, stink; 

Though nothing's done, without a dinner, 

He that tastes one drop's a sinner; 

Tea is now religious liquor. 

To make cold blood flow the quicker; 

It might perhaps have that effect. 

If we the maker might select; 

But as that can't be always so, 

I'll still at Claret have a go; — 
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Some others being Dot so strict. 
Only to wine themselves restrict. 
And gull the poor — as it were wine. 
To drink cold water when they dine; 
If this be virtue, I am banged. 
It beats cockfighting, I'll be hanged; 
Swear not to drink to being drunk. 
But sober drink, as should a monk; 
I find it in the book divine. 
Oil makes the face of man to shine, — 
Take wine for thy stomach's sake — sad, 
ITie heart of man, wine maketh glad. 
Men used to drink good ale and beer. 
Or wine and brandy, rum or whiskey; 
But now poor tea, ye Gods! what cheer. 
For making man fou' or frisky; 
There's but one thing I do see in it, — 
Women, the dear and witty "critters," 
May grace the board, at whom to squint. 
And spirit give, with pretty titters. 

^i * * * * 
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Mind! what art thou, — which can we call thy source? 
From whence thy power, energy and force? 
Thought, the picture of the mind, seems to fill 
The brain: — but 'tis the heart that feehngs will: 
Reason synthetic — analytic sought. 
Is induction — contrast —by complex thought; 

In few is reason ever very strong: 
With most continues sober never long: 

Passions — vices — folHes — all lead astray; 
Conjoined — to madness pave the ready way. 
Madness! — what art thou — misconceiving mind? 
Then the sane — where on earth shall we find: 
Madness alone is happiness on earth. 
In it no fear, no sorrow has its birth; 
The only perfect grave for life's annoys. 
And hve — it gives no hopes, for fresh alloys: 
If this be so — who is mad — ^who is sane, 
I look around for some, but look in vain ; 
Alas! — 'tis sad — but still 'tis no less true 
I who rave, am not mad, nor reader, you; 
The point from which I start I now regain, 
Some may be mad — but none are ever sane.* 

* Note 33. 
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Bubbles sink with the ebbing spring. 
More bubbles will each flowing bring.* 
Pure fairy rings of pearly hue 
Tear-drops dim, hemispheres like dew: 
They sink> to rise in other shades. 
As light or gloom the spring pervades: 
So my bubble thoughts others bring, 
In their still ebb and flowing spring, 
Now rise, then sink, in ebbing change 
In turbid fancy's misty range: 
Thought after thought unceasing chase. 
In every varied form and face: 
Some rise fair as the forms I raise. 
In happy chase of former days: 
Sweet as MoUblu chords awake 
In dulcet Zephyrs o'er the lake: 
Some, as o'er grey morn streaks of light, 
Steal from the darker shades of night : 
Some as Aurora's tinge of red. 
Cheer my dull mom like those now fled: 

• Note 34. 
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Pleased, — quick gleams of joy I feel, 

As smile o'er sleeping infants steal; 

Hope— joy's first rays from that young breast. 

Plays brightly — but soon sink to rest: 

Epitom^ of life — how true. 

In this we find, there's nothing new; 

How short-liv^d pleasures now must seem, 

To those, whose bright but fleeting dream 

Of life is o'er — ^who have seen the grave 

Close o'er the love they could not save; 

The cup of earthly pleasure dashed. 

Quick — sudden, as the lightning flashed; 

Lives by himself, to mourn alone. 

The best of all he loved now gone; 

None round him feel his woes, to lend 

The soothing comfort of a friend; 

(And tho' they did, say could he bend?) 

Life's joys, hopes earthy, are soon past, 

Nought like perfection here can last : 

The blow comes — strikes the warm heart — chills. 

No more to love, but slowly kills: 
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No more to thaw — at last to death. 
He gladly yields his joyless breath: 
Thus mournful thoughts will often flow, 
From those which first cause hope to glow; 
Thus unsought thoughts of sorrow crowd. 
And dim what's bright as misty cloud: 
Thus thought is lost — benights the head. 
That tries by thought to seek the dead. 

Mind ever restless : thoughts do still 
Present themselves against my will; 
Crowding throng the labouring brain, 
Pressed onwards by an urging train; 
Together mixed in light and shade, 
They quickly rise, as quickly fade; 
Now slower, some again return. 
And more fixed in their pressure, turn, 
Changed the garb at first fantastic. 
The robe is now sad — monastic: 
*Tis thought now labours in the brain. 
And in its writhes, gives birth to pain: — 

I do mourn to see folly's dye. 
Paint man a gaudy butterfly: 
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Taking form at fashion's pleasure. 
As seal gives to wax by pressure. 
I mourn to see e*en folly's course, 
Turned aside by base passion's force. 
I mourn to see the mind degraded. 
The passions reign, and reason shaded. 
I mourn the sordid selfish day. 
That Mammon gained his potent sway : 
Causing man a whole life to pass. 
Vain wealth to gain and to amass; 
Gained, it is found prolific gain. 
Of little pleasure but much pain : 
Its constant cold attendant care. 
Will its possessors' thoughts still share : 
Though pleasure seem to reign without. 
Within is restless fear and doubt; 
Fled from the busy haimts of men. 
He hugs himself in thought, and then. 
Looks for happiness — looks in vain. 
It follows not gold's empty train: 
Soon to his former place he flies, 
Or daily o'er the change he sighs; 
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Unused to wealth, in gaudy show. 
His flaunting wife and daughters go; 
In strivings vain abuse his wealth: 
And he declines in life and health. 
By Mammon raised, with dross begot. 
He dies, is buried, and forgot: — 

Next comes, his son, to make a dash, 
With empty head and ready cash, 
Builds a new house, extends the grounds- 
Squanders on women, horses, hounds; 
In spring, goes to town, tries the " Ton," 
And with vain folly rambles on; 
Laughed at, cheated — he too gambles. 
And ends, scraping fortune's shambles. 
That this is not overdrawn, be sure. 
Many the faithful truth secure; 
By vice the wealth slow care has gained. 
Is oft through folly's filter strained: — 

The cringing miser I abhor. 
Wretch! trembling o'er his musty store: 
Useless to himself and others. 
All love to his neighbour smothers. 
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Gives not the poor e'en a trifle> 
Hunger's gnawing pangs to stifle: 
Wither*d in heart as in feature. 
Nothing shares with living creature : 
To every feehng, impulse, cold. 
But thirst — huming thirst of gold: 
Still do his greedy fingers grasp. 
And "Gold — more gold I" his dying gasp. 

Triumphant Britain! Briton horn. 
Long thy fair Queen thy might adorn : 
With thee, I shout, "Victoria,"— 
Loud, long, may it ring, Gloria! 

Ah! could I in a higher strain. 
Sing thee, our Queen! Alas! 'tis vain. 
But lyre and lips shaU not refrain 
To pour forth a bard's humble prayer. 
Bless, gracious heaven, hold and spare 
In brightness, thy best gifts to share. 
Our Queen. Her virtue, glory, blaze, 
The boast, the hope, the joy, the praise. 
Of her people; and to them raise 
Her children, that her proud, lov'd name 
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In them may live : still free from shame. 
O'er Britain reign — still live by fame. 
Oh ! grant, that no king from foreign strand. 
Succeeding to her sceptre bland, 
E'er sway his mandate o'er this land. 

Yet sharing in my country's joy, 
'Tis not, alas ! without alloy. 
My pride, my hope is mixed, with fears. 
And now I shed a patriot's tears ; 
The love of country, in me bom. 
Now makes me o'er that country mourn. 

Loud faction thunders through the state. 
And social bonds strain with party hate; 
The constant struggle is for pow*r, 
Pow'r of party — causing to lour 
Thick clouds of tumult and uproar. 
Threatening to burst in civil war. 
Ambition strives that he may rule. 
Hold the reins of power — vain fool. 
Party slave, puppet of the day, 
Hurled from the post of envied sway, 
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By the first strong hand which can tear 

From his, the proud hut dang'rous snare; 

Shake him from the seat many gain. 

But none now ever long retain. 

I call it snare, and it is so. 

For oh! amhition is the foe 

To happiness; pleasure pure 

Ambition never did secure. 

Never will, never can attain, 

Such pleasure it must seek in vain. 

It flatters with the hope of joys. 

But ever false, sweet peace destroys. 

Where is pure joy, where without spot 

To be sought for, deceiving not ? 

'Tis well to ask; alas! 'tis true, 

(Keeping Christian hope from view,) 

Not here, and no such shade pursue. 

If by pure, you mean perfection. 

There's nought but needs some correction; 

But there are objects of pursuit. 

Pure themselves, yield pure and pleasant fruit. 
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Ambition, (so called,) is not pure. 
Will not the proper test endure: 
The desire, possession, of mere power. 
Will never cheer a mourning hour. 
It never, though it feelings drown. 
Cannot false expectation crown. 
To some — it is pleasure to strive. 
Though at their end they ne*er arrive; ' 
It was to me, and is so still. 
E'en as I guide this wayward quill. 
That a mere twig may grace a brow 
Unbound by fame's green laurel now. 
Although the wreath I ne'er may gain. 
The pleasing toil will still remain; 
Another toy will soothe my pain. 
But he who strives and grasps at power 
Meets disappointment every hour; 
Every thought, every hope is bent 
On that sole point, and nothing lent 
To cheer defeat, can give content. 
Assailed by constant doubts and fears. 
Defeat oft damps, when no hope cheers; 
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Can there be pleasure in the strife. 

Which thus embitters human life ? 

I do think not; but let him say. 

Who long has tried its shpp'ry way. 

Joy by ambition is not found. 

Nor by contentment ever bound. 

But let us grant it is — what then ? 

The conflict's to renew again; 

Not for mere power; suppose all gained. 

But to keep — how to be retained; 

And killing toil, constant care. 

Must all his thoughts and labour share; 

New struggles, defeats, scoffs and sneers. 

Wear out and end his joyless years. 

This, false ambition, is thy fate. 

Hated, feared, tormenting to the state; 

This has thy panting race produced. 

Maligned, but not traduced; 

Remembered in thy selfish sway. 

No mem*ry grants redeeming tray; 

No halo round thy setting sun. 

To cheer thy course when almost run; 
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Unhonoured when you proudly led, 
Unhonoured still amongst the dead; 
No tribute fane to grace thy tomb, 
Death lays no patriot in its gloom. 
Errant thought far has led away. 
From the loud cry of faction's sway: 
I turn, but ever bear in mind. 

Wandering with madness is combined. 

• 

Faction still rages in the state. 
And party strifes, and party hate; 
Designing men urge on the cry,* 
And in harangues they boldly lie. 
Deep, loud, clamouring uproar heard. 
Amidst the perverse-minded herd; 
"Not without reason," some do say; — 
" Has discontent with fate no sway ?" 
Does envy of some brighter star. 
Their own good, public peace, not mar ? 
Does desire of change, something new. 
Not pervert and disturb their view; 
Cause them to think, that must be ill. 
Not having what they wish at will: 

♦ Note 35. 
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Blindly fancy what they have not 

Would bring content, if it were got? 

The student of the human mind. 

An answer give, or seek to find. 

I blame not these deluded men, — 

Such thoughts are far beyond their ken; 

But I do blame, hold up to shame. 

Those who raise, to suit themselves, the flame ; 

Men who should, from the place they hold. 

The right not wrong to such uphold: 

Lower men are by higher led, 

Shame, if they be by them misled; 

True, they must be led in some way. 

Then base to lead such men astray. 

Such they who these great meetings lead. 

Say, what good can such meetings speed ? 

Brought together in great masses. 

And led by still greater asses. 

Out upon ye ! designing knaves ; 
Like the ocean's senseless waves. 
You raise your factious hollow roar. 
Against your suffering native shore ; 



j 
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Base ye are, — upstart, noxious weeds. 
Which mar the land with discord seeds : 
Designing you these men deceive. 
From whose lahour you good receive : 
By whom you did amass that gold. 
Which makes you now so noisy hold ; 
For whom you care not, in times trouhle. 
And now, but please them with a bubble. 
How dare you make them bawl for votes, 
That you may make them strike your notes : 
Ignorant — bUnd, and stupid must 
They be, — who place in such their trust. 
Your object is to ride time's waves, 
And keep these wretches bound as slaves. 
By noise and clamour to obtain, 
The votes from which they should abstain. 
If they wish peaceful Uves to keep. 
And from good untaxed grain to reap; 
Discord and faction you but breed. 
That your own views the better speed, 
Tho' God knows what may be your creed. 
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Back — down — noisy, factious crew, 
Or soon you'll reap rebellion's due ; 
And earnest, truly do I pray. 
That I may see that happy day ; 
Yes ! joyous it would be to me, 
If now you do not quiet be. 
Joy on the day, that sends you tost, 
On stormy wave, to greet John Frost : 
And reprobation on you heap, 
To help to waft you o'er the deep ; 
Yes ! brand each manufactured name. 
With justly due — well-earnM shame. 

Lo ! pale Religion ; drooping mourn. 
Under the taunts of graceless scorn. 
Her purest precepts set aside, 
By passions base, and humbling pride. 
Injured by injudicious friends, 
For which no love can make amends ; 
See Scotland's kirk* — her once loved form, 
Tom, shattered by the passing storm ; 

* Note 36. 
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Tottering on the very edge 
Of deep destruction's fatal ledge ; 
Nor sees her danger m the rage. 
Which her rehgion should assuage ; 
Hold, Alhyn ! hear a mourner's cries, 
Before she sink — no more to rise. 
Oh ! hear a hard — a mourning son. 
Who sheds this tear — a hitter one. — 
I close my aching sight with pain. 
As views hke these arise again. 
And yet they touch upon a cord, 
A mourning hard might well accord ; 
Fain would I linger on such strains, 
Whilst sorrow fills my fitful veins; 
Fain would I longer wish to dwell. 
On notes which make my bosom swell, 
But I must tear myself away. 
As themes unfit my feeble lay. 
To mourn thy woes, my native land. 
Requires the force of sterner hand ; 
Or till a kind and gracious muse. 
With fitting impulse mine infuse ; 
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Too high such views for my poor might, 
They higher rise — till lost to sight. 

Grant me then, ye heavenly maids. 
Grant ! oh, grant ! your several aids; 
Let each the proper lyre hring 
That I each strain may duly sing. 
When in epic verse heroic. 
Then loud the lyre, sounding quick. 
My fingers boldly strike the chord. 
That the full note and strain accord: 
High — lofty — the theme smoothly terse. 
Move freely on in flowing verse; 
And thrilling to the ardent soul. 
As organ's deep and solemn roll. 
When I would sing love's soft desire, 
Ah! give me then a melting lyre; 
Soft as love plaints breathe o'er the wave. 
When answered from lone Echo's cave; 
Sweet as Hybla's honied thyme. 
Let polished numbers smoothly rhyme. 
Let me in easy graceftd odes. 
Sing of thy bright and blest abodes; 

G 
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Scale high Parnassus — double steep. 

Not sluggish at the bottom creep; 

Drink of Helicon's sacred spring, 

Pegasus mounting lightly sing: 

Bend each day at thy tuneful shrine, 

Nor let the night in silence pine. 

Ah! fly not that unlucky poet, 

Who nonsense writes, and does not know it: 

If such you shun — I'm sure you will 

In silence sit, dull Muses still. 

Ah! ye are cold, coy maids, I find. 
And to my prayer and tears unkind : 
Why are ye deaf to all my sighs. 
Nor answer send to frequent cries? 
Why will you thus, ye scornful jades, 
Force me to seek for other aids? 
For such I must — and will now do. 
And so good bye, fair maids, to you. 
I never more will chmb thy steep, 
Yes ! never more at you to peep; 
No muse woo more, unless muzzy. 
Will I sue so cold a huzzy; 
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ril set up myser, without ye; 
Have a care, I dinna flout ye, 
Take tent, ye dinna cross my lay, 
I'm no quite canny whiles, they say; 
Fm a lang and gamsome tyke, 
*Tis a wonner ye dinna like; 
An' I'm a dour rantankerous chiel. 
Fearing neither gaist nor deil; 
Na! fearing nought, if truth be said, 
Unless it be a sour auld maid! 

Now old Bacchus, laughing Mpmus, 
And the rout of joyous Comus; 
My lyre I break — seize a fiddle, 
What! nine Muses! — fiddle-diddle: 
Give wine! — not like Pentheus I,* 
For loud on Bacchus I will cry : 
Wine shall inspire, and joyous grant, 
That I may sing in merry chaunt: 
Nor shall limping verses hobble. 
From my yeasty-working noddle; 
But free shall flow the lively spree. 
And chorus join, or catch, or glee : 

♦ Note 37. 
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Cupid, thou imp! you shall hear me> 
Mind jou do not laugh when near me; 
Ye graceful Graces, too, attend. 
That ease with motion we may blend; 
And on the " light fantastic toe," 
Dance to gay music's stirring flow; 
Now, all ye Muses, cut and run. 
For by the gods, I'm bent on fun: 
I'll have my wine at setting sun: 
And in deep bowls will pass the night; 
And drinking, hail Aurora bright! 
Now, blind Cupid, pray be civil. 
Go call Pan to help our revel; 
Bacchus, bring wine and decanters; 
Momus glasses, and thy banters; 
Ye Graces, smiles, — Pan his chanter; 
We*ll beat the Muses in a canter; 
Dear I love gay Folly's laughter, 
I would, could I, make it dafter: 
We can hang dull care hereafter. 
On a peg, or smoky rafter; 
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Pan, jou rogue, jou piping sinner. 
Give a lilt for after dinner. 

As summer-flies upon the lake. 
Merrily, merry, circles make; 
As fairies dance in leafy brake. 
Sip the bright dew, and songs awake. 

So dancing high, or sweeping slow, 
Now lively quick, now graceful flow: 
Then round about, and round we go, 
So! cherrily, cherrily, ho! 

Now from dull Muses broken free, 
Let us sing songs of mirth and glee, 
All to some light and Uvely spree, — 
Oh! who so gay and bright as we. 

Now singing high, now chaunting low. 
Now lively quick, now sweetly slow; 
And round about the song shall go. 
So! cherrily, cherrily, ho! 
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Pray Bacchus, dear, do thou inspire. 
And I will sing at thy desire; 
Just touch my head, hut not my tongue,- 
No, freely let it now be swung. 



SONG. 

Ye that We wine, drink, whilst I sing my song; 
A votive verse to Bacchus must belong. 
Whilst we are young in frolic gay. 
Let us enjoy the passing day: 
In spite of all fools say or think, 
We'll laugh at them, and joyous drink : 
Old age will come, and then no doubt, 
Dotage, rheumatic pains and gout; 
So push about the wine. 
Then come along. 
And join in song. 
We'll merry pass our timet 
Years fly. 
Men die; 
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Girls sigh, 

Boys try; 

Some cry, 

Not I. 
But with frolic, fiin and fiddle, 
I sing, hey-down — derry — diddle. 

In different ways our inclinations lead. 

But all wish time to pass with pleasant speed; 
Some restless rise at early mom. 
To urge the chase with hound and horn, 
With voice and whip and armM boot. 
They force along the jaded brute; 

Old age will come, and well it may. 

We'll joyous pass the present day. 
So push about the wine, &c. 

A motley crowd can blind ambition claim. 
And bastard fame bawls out each blockhead's 
name; 
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In loud debate the commons rage. 
And votes, not sense, their motions gage; 
The people tax, but what is worse. 
Their party hate 's the nations curse; 

Old age will come; but now we pray. 

The tax on wine no more to pay. 

Proud by birth, by education proud, 

The haughty nobles scorn the vulgar crowd; 
These peers in stupid dulness sit. 
Born rulers, to their sons transmit. 
Their innate wisdom, blackleg wit, 
A grateful people publish it. 

Old age will come, *tis play or pay. 

So still we'll wet the thirsty clay. 

Perhaps it is not right in such a song, 
To name religion, and the men who throng 
Its narrow path — it may be wrong. 
But parsons to the church belong: 
They seek not the loaves and fishes, 
Nor to fill their empty dishes: 
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Old age will come, so let them pray, 
Tho' not for us, unless we pay.* 

Vain of his face, and of his figure fine. 

On dress the puppy spends his thoughts and 
time; 

StuflFed out his rump, drawn m his guts. 
The glass approves, and off he struts; 
With mincing step, and smirking face, 
The monkey in the man we trace. 

Old age will come, the head grow grey. 

We drink and laugh, as well we may. 

But still that wretch I most of all despise. 

Who spends his life in scraping wealth — then 
dies. 

Yes, most of all I laugh at those. 

Who grudge themselves e'en food and clothes. 

To lay up gold — and for what end! 

Who neither children have, nor friend. 

Old age will come, I scorn the slave 

Of Mammon, who but lives to save. 

* Note 38. 
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As for myself I am a luckless wiglit. 

With none of these did eyer take delight; 
But woman, have I worshipped long. 
Poured out my heart in ardent song, 
Nor shunned to quaff the pledged bowl 
To thee ! my life — my light — my soul. 

Old age will come — I dread the day. 

Which tears me ^m thy loTe away. 

As o'er life's troubled scene, I cast my eyes. 
Sad views of age and death before me rise. 
Away with thought, away with care, — 
The cypress shall not bind my hair, 
But round my brow a wreath shall twine. 
Plucked from the branch that yields me wine. 
Old age will come — but still I say, 
Thus try to drive dull care away; 
So push about the wine, 
Then come along, 
And join in song. 
We'll merry pass our time. 
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Years fly. 

Men die; 

Girls sigh. 

Boys try; 

Some cry. 

Not I. 
But with frolic, fun, and fiddle, 
I sing, hey-down — derry-diddle. 



Thou Momus join with our quaffing, 
Thy loTe of fun, frolic, laughing; 
And as we drain the drinking cup. 
Let's have thy song — d — n the hiccr 



SONG. 

Ohl man, thou art a riddle. 
Woman is a greater; 

She makes us as a fiddle, 
Afler her to caper. 
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Oh ! dear, they're funny jades, 
How they laugh and giggle : 

And how to catch the lads. 
They flirt, dance and wriggle. 

Take heed, young men, I say, 
They'll lead you by the noses; 

And if you doubt me, pray 
Listen to their glozes. 

That man was bom for strife, 
I know is not new, sir; 

But when you've got a wife. 
You'll find it daily true, sir. 

Before a month be o'er. 

You'll lead a queerish Ufe, sir; 

For should you sleep and snore. 
She'll rouse you in a trice, sir. 

Pray pull the bell, my dear; 
No I won't — do you, sir; 
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And then there comes a steer,— 
Faith she'll worry you, sir. 

The coach is at the door, 
Where's your lady. Tommy? 

She's singing, says the boor, 
' Go to Berwick, Johnny/ 

Then go and tell her, fool, 
I'm waiting for her, say; — 

Well, let his horses cool. 
My will's just now, to play. 

Now if they do, by gum, 
She may call me fickle; 

I'd haye her mind my thumb. 
There's a rod in pickle. 

Then there are squalling brats. 
Dirty trollops, too, sir; 

They're like to hungry rats. 
Gnawing, worry you, sir. 
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And thus it is, I see. 

Round me eyery day, sir; 

Oh ! single life is free, 
Happy too, and gay, sir. 

Then never shun your glass. 
Neither cease to pray, sir; 

We liye to die, alas! 
Take the smoothest way, sir. 

Now whining loTe do thou inspire. 
And I will touch a sighing lyre; 
Breathe fond regrets, shed huming tears, 
And all a lover's hopes and fears; 
But still with Bacchus we must blend, 
Lest in blue devils we should end. 

SONG. 

My heart is broken down with woe, 
My time is spent in pain; 

Ah! let it not be ever so. 
Nor let me love in vain. 
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You say that I delight in wine, — 

Yes^ this I do confess; 
When far away from you, divine. 

It makes me sorrow less. 

For now in cups I find relief. 

Discarded thus hy thee; 
A short repose it gives to grief, 

And that is gain to me. 

If grief and sorrow be my lot, 

A dreary prospect see, 
I pray you then to chide me not. 

If thus I drink to thee. 

Then here's a health to thee, my love. 

May Bacchus joys impart; 
Till Cupid's arrow shall remove 

The coldness from thy heart. 

Yes, I will fill the sparkling wine. 
To drown my grief and care; 



\ 
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Till happier fate has made thee mine^ 
Removiog my despair. 



The humid clouds of winter fly. 
As brighter suns draw near; 

My tears of sorrow too would dry. 
Were you my sun to cheer. 



Ah! come, then come to be my light. 

And leave me not again; 
No more shall wine be my delight, 

If I but thee retain. 



Now I will sing my last new song, 

It has one fault, 'tis rather long; 
But as it is to be the last, 

You'll think it short, when it is past; 
Pray do not laugh — 'twould be a pity, 
So to spoil my mournful ditty. 
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SONG. 

Still, fair one, art thou still unkind, — 

Thy love I'll seek no mair. 
Another Hebe I may find. 
Less coy, and quite as fair. 

Bring the bowl — fill it Ml, 

FHng dull care aside; 
Glasses fill, glasses fill, 
Bacchus shall preside. 

Shall I doting live in grief. 

Because you me reject? 
No, by the gods, I'll find relief. 

And laugh at thy neglect. 

Now round my brow a wreath I twine. 
Fanned by the evening breeze. 

My muse I woo with joyous wine. 
And sing my heart to ease. 
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First, piping Pan, I thee invoke, 

Mad graces too attend; 
Fat Bacchus, come, I thee provoke, 

And Momus laughter lend. 

• 

Here we sit for fun and frolic. 
Fill the glasses to the hrim: 

Away with care melancholic. 
No daylight at the rim. 

Drink, now drink, turn up your glasses. 
No heel-taps leave behind; 

Here's a health to bonny lasses, 
May they be true and kind. 

By Cupid's arrows, darts, and bow, 

I swear they are divine; 
To heavenly eyes, and breasts of snow, 

I kneel at Beauty's shrine. 

Come, Bacchus, now, you jolly dog. 
Your godship look alive; 
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Let's have a toast, so fill your cog. 
And to get drunk contrive. 

I Bacchus pledge the fruitful vine, 

Deil may tak the lasses; 
My beauty is the ruby wine. 

Blushing in full glasses. 

Lasses are but kittle cattle. 

Give me the truthful bowl; 
Never heed their tittle-tattle, 

'Tis wine without the soul. 

Now, Momus lad, the toast is thine, — 

Aid our love of laughter; 
Come fun and frolic wi' our wine, 

We'll moralize hereafter. 

Here's to frolic, fun, and fiddle. 

An' me wi' folly crown' d; 
Here's to laughter loud, and giggle. 

Let me wi' mirth be found. 
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Then wi* hb pipes up jompM Pan, 

And gmTe an nnoo blast; 
He puffed and blew, and then b^an^ 

A jig fa' loud and hst. 

Now to the floor the Graces bang, 

Wi' eager lonp and lang ; 
An' how they laugbt, and how they sang, 

Wi' me the jads amang. 

And round and round we lap and flang, 
Wi' fearfii' din and blatter; 

An' loud and lang the welkin rang, 
Echoes to our clatter. 

Jolly Bacchus drank and shouted. 

Pan's pipes faster getting : 
Laughing Momus raye and routed, 

The Graces spue, wi' setting. 

'Twas far too furious and fast, 
For wun and shanks to stan' ; 
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Down sank the Graces with the blast, 
No langerblaw could Pan. 

Health, ye Graces, ane an' ither; 

An' Bacchus, here's to thee; 
Pan and Momus baith thegither. 

Here's mickle luck to ye. 

And here's her health, I once lo'ed weel, 

But now to love na' mair; 
Her coldness I na' langer feel, 

Tho' she is blithe an' fair. 

Wi* wine, sang, and bonny lasses, 

Cherily time will pass ; 
They are dull and stupid asses, 
Who nought but goud amass. 
Bring the bowl, fill it full, 
FUng dull care aside : 
Glasses fill— glasses full, 
Bacchus shall preside. 

But such cannot retain my song — 
Fail they must to inspire me long. 
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Bright wine may give a fleeting rest, 
When care and sorrow fill the hreast : 
But with the day, and sober hour, 
They soon regain their former power ; 
In vain! — in vain! — I seek to fly. 
From such my fate — by destiny : 
We joy to-day — mourn to-morrow, 
Man is bom to grief and sorrow ; 
Why should I then thus seek to shun. 
The fate that's doomed to dim my sun ; 
Nature I seek — thy charms expose, 
And in thine arms let me repose : 
Nature ! at thy bounteous shrine. 
Would I still worship — ever thine : 
At midnight's still, and mystic hour, 
I feel — I own, thy witching power: 
From me its darkness cannot hide 
That form which o*er my thoughts preside; 
Fancy, in its most varied change. 
Shall ever in true landscapes range ; 
I need not light — no sunny sky. 
To bring thy beauties to my eye ; 
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Memory, faithful to her trust, 

Be dreamy visions ever jilst ; 

Deep painted by the pictured eye. 

There all thy features graven lie : 

Yielding according to my skill. 

Their aid to garnish fancy's will ; 

Throw round fair woman all thy grace, 

Yet all subdued, and all in place : 

And oh! let not a fancy wild. 

Untrue, o'erpaint fair nature's child; 

Repress that false poetic quill. 

What with false glow — warm pictures chill; — 

Thou art too gay — thus to o'er-do. 

Why red out-red — why blue out-blue; 

As if sweet nature to renew. 

Grant that I paint — wild, boldly, grand, 

Terrific, lovely, bright or bland; 

Yet ever all with truthful hand. 

Oh ! rather bind me down to prose. 

Than thee with fulsome verse o'er-dose. 

^ ^ •!» •!» •I* 

November's first and gusty sighs were past. 
The days wore short, and night was length' ning fast. 
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Passive nature no longer seemed to mourn, 
Tlie fleeting grace which did her face adorn; 
The "seared and yellow leaves'* being swept away, 
Before November's rude and cheerless sway. 
The sun had sunk beyond our wat'ry zone, 
A feeble ray still marked the way he'd gone; 
The long and straggling flight of silent rooks 
Had left the drenchM land and swollen brooks. 
And homeward to their nesting trees had flown; 
Food had to the impatient herds been thrown. 
And in enjoyment sunk their hungry moan; 
The white and chilling mist, now rising slow, 
Like wreathing smoke, o*erspread the vale below. 
Shewed here and there a house, bank, or tree 
Reared as a rock, or island in the sea: 
Then full emerging from her eastern bed, 
The moon rose dark — steeped in orange-colored red. 
Now deeper grew; and now a lighter shade. 
As blush on some fair cheeks will glow or fade. 
With waving, misty veil, before it spread. 
The placid stream does not her form reject. 
But, sullen, vnll no gilded ray reflect; 
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Yet clear the silver light is seen above, 
Pure as the cold flame of chaste and vestal love. 
To earth the mist is kept by upper breeze. 
Which reaches not the low and leafless trees. 
Thus sank and closed a tranquil winter day; 
The sun had cheered with bright but heatless ray, 
Not having power to thaw the fret-like frost, 
The previous night had o'er the shallows tost. 
On a black ridge of heathy trackless waste, 
A wanderer seems to urge a fitful haste; 
Now stands with folded arms upon his breast, 
Now with clenched hands to his forehead pressed. 
Then quick with sudden start he forward springs, 
And wildly distance to some object flings. 
Nor heeds the quaking moss and dubious way. 
A horrid fear his reckless steps betray; 
Again he stands, and backward turns an ear 
Fraught with the sounds which conscience gives to 

fear. 
But all is still — not e'en a breath is heard, 
Save the shrill whistle of some restless bird. 
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Now rising o'er the rolling mist below. 
The moon, divested of her raddj glow. 
In placid pleasure shews her smiling face, 
And gUdes her tranquil course with maiden grace* 



Turn o'er the page of nature's book. 
And at this picture take a look; 
View the magnificent and grand. 
In this or m a foreign land; 
Mountain on mountain hugely piled, 
Tow* ring heaven- ward, seared, torn, filed 
To ruggM forms; and water graws. 
Bold nature's pencil, which slow draws. 
Deep lines of sternness, not of grace. 
On the cold features of her face. 
Hear the cat'ract's stunning thunder; 
Stand lost in thought, awe, and wonder; 
Mount the glacier's giddy height. 
Look down — your wildered eyes lose hght. 
And thought e'en sickens at the sight. 
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Sit on the high o'er-beetling cliff, 
And watch the gaily bounding skiff, 
Far — far below thy tow* ring feet. 
Dance smiling, with her sunny sheet. 
Or as the demon of the blast, 
DriTing with gaunt and spectre mast. 
Think on that ocean's sweeping swell, 
Tranquil, as thought may on it dwell; 
Again, with tempest-thunder roar. 
Terrific, lash the abject shore; 
Where sky and sea together blend. 
Gaze — and as a circle without end. 
To no beginning can it tend. 

Gain here views of eternity. 

And think on death as certainty. 

Oft do I in the calm moonlight. 

Seated on such cliff's frowning height. 

So think, so watch the passing sail, 

Till thought is lost, or eye-sight fail. 

To pierce the future, thought is vain. 

Nor can the eye the sail retain; 

h2 
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Still it is pleasure — to me excess — 

Which no poor words of mine express. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

Again; turn, and mark the lightning play^ 

In night, as clear as sunless day; 

Dart as 'twere into a cayem deep, 

Hewn in the mountain's craggy steep; 

Then issue from the same rayine. 

Of which nought hut the gorge is seen; 

As gilded insects dash in light. 

Then sudden lost heyond our sight; 

Or flashing o'er the mountain-side. 

In paler, gleaming pureness glide: 

As hope's faint glow, passing fleet. 

Plays o'er fair mourner's features sweet; 

Lights with a short and doubtful smile. 

To raise the sigh, 'twould 'dure a while. 

# » » * # 

On Madeira's volcanic strand, 
View all that is most sweet and grand; 
There nature's magic hands display, 
The wild to blend in soft array; 
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Above is all as scorched by fire, — 
Below she wears her gayest 'tire; 
Dry desolation low descends, 
To meet the sweetness Flora lends. 
Fair as virgin's arms playful twine. 
Round that dark withered form of thine, 
Her sire — to cheer the chilling blows. 
Which sternness o'er each feature throws ^ 
Tries, with graceful hand, soft as fair. 
To smooth the furrowed brow of care. 
Unrein thy fancy — give it will. 
Paint with all thy force, sweetest skill, 
Labour — nature outdoes thee still! 

Yes! it is sweet, in some lone dell. 
On peacefiil nature thus to dwell; 
Yet, oft I seek her stormy mood. 
In the deep groanings of the wood, 
Stricken by loud south-western blast, 
When broken clouds drive wildly fast. 
There is a nameless sort of fear. 
To face the roaring tempest hlere: 



I 
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The crashing of the meii oak, 
Shriekmg, as ^twere^ and pain bespoke; 
Then the deep, sadden, angoiah groan. 
Sinks feebly to a death-like moan, 
A lull — it comes — then groans of pain 
Are echoed by like moans again. 

By the swoln riyer's rolling tide, 
Filting wide banks from side to side, 
Watch hollow eddies whirling past. 
In ceaseless circles pressing fast; 
Urging the empty, endless chase. 
As vanity, in folly's race: 
And then the broken rapid's rage, 
My troubled eyes will next engage; 
The dashing spray is upwards borne. 
Which from the foaming stream is torn. 
By the sweeping gale — and is cast 
As watery dust to cloud the blast; 
How like the wild and loud turmoil. 
To passion's dark and angry boU; 
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Forcing along the heated blood. 
In swelling tide, or curbless flood. 
Reason, judgment, both set aside, 
In mist will fly till all subside. 

« :|c :|c 4e 41 

Or on the barren mountain i^ar, 
In winter sad, and cheerless drear. 
Wander as mournful and as lone. 
As withered leaf by tempest blown; 
Stretched on the weather-beaten roek, 
In calmness wait the coming shock 
Of warring clouds — ^part upwards whirled, 
To earth the fiery bolt then hurled; 
Hang on the thunder's dying sound. 
In distance o*er the mountains round; 
Catch a ghmpse of the dark lake below. 
As yista, through the clouds may show; 
Untouched, unruffled, calm it Hes, 
The storm confined to higher skies: 
The ways are wondrous of that hand. 
That nature has thus at command. 
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And soars to seek the fountain source, 
Whenee all his love poetic springs. 

Though lost to sight, he carols on. 
Where love and truth together hlend; 

By love is taught to wake the sun. 
But still to earth his songs descend* 

Ah! would we from the pious lark. 
Learn how to love and love hut one; 

Like him to seek that heavenly mark. 
Where ends our flight, from earth hegun. 

Silent in thy murmuring stream. 
The bright kingfisher dips to feed; 

Then o'er thy surface as a gleam. 

Darts from the sight with glancing speed. 

Dear Tweed, sweet is thy changing scene. 

New beauties open every day, 
Gay flowers stud thy margin's green. 

And perfumes give the breath of May. 
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Now weeping — smiling is the sky, — 

How rapid is each yernal change; 
With panting haste we madly fly, 

Through youthfnl years, as man to range. 

Spring! dearest season of our years. 
Cold is that heart which feels not joy; 

When nature hursts from winter's sears. 
And pleasures give> no years destroy. 

There's one unsung — one who still! still! — 
Can all my hosom's ardour fill; 
At pleasure hend me hy her power. 
To sing of nature's sweetest flower: 
Beauty! hright daughter of the sea, 
*Twas thou that first inspire me: 
I need not woo a chiUing muse. 
Drink joyous wine that it iniiise, — 
Cast hut on me, fair queen, thine eyes. 
And all a lover's glow shall rise; 
When radiant smiles play with thy lip. 
Will I sweet inspiration sip; 
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Thy gentle breast of seeming snow. 
But breathe a sigh of sorrow low. 
And I will run o'er wailing strings. 
To soothe the woe that bosom wrings : 
Sympathy in my sharing breast, 
Shall strike the diord to cheer the best. 
And lull thy troubled thoughts to rest. 
Mnemosynfe* — Memory — ^my muse, 
Do not thy faithful aid refuse: 
From thee inspirations too I seek. 
As smiles or tears steal o'er my cheek: — 
When in thy sombre shades I stray, 
Then come my strains in saddened lay, 
Lingering dwell on former scenes, 
Which now but seem as wakeful dreams; 
Shedding their faint and sinking rays, 
As setting gleams on winter dajs: 
Hoar Time will throw his shade too fast 
On such — but sorrow's touch will last: 
And time will bring a deeper gloom. 
On all those woes that mark my doom; 

* Note 39, 
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Then you, my lyre, must sighing weep, 

A.S memory still shall sorrows keep. 

Thy varied notes must yet record 

Each feeling's touch with trembling chord; 

And S3anpathising numbers flow, 

As memory cold or warmer grow; 

But gleams of sun may still be shed. 

To touch with gold the silvery head; 

And notes of joy again may swell. 

To themes in youth I loved so well. 

Memory! thou source of joy to some. 

To me the glass of cares to come; 

Yet flow thou on in freedom's ways. 

And I will find accordant lays; 

Still to follow be my choice, 

As long as thou can'st guide the voice. 

Turn, turn my thoughts — I turn my eyes. 
To youthful scenes which bright arise. 
Nature! with thee still let me dwell; 
As strains of love my bosom swell. 
Ah! fly not thou my fond embrace. 
Hide not from me thy smiling face. 
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Throw round thy bright and graoefid fonn^ 

All that is reft by winter^s storm; 

Deny not me thy sunny glow. 

The spring from whence thy beauties flow; 

But to thy suppUant all reveal. 

Nor pleasure from his search conceal. 

A.11 nature bright and smiling gay. 
Is spread before my searching eyes; 

The glorious sun behold by day. 
At night the moon and stars arise. 

Yet, fairer still than all I see 
On earth below, or high above. 

Art thou, my Eva! now to me, — 
Ah I listen to the voice of love. 

The sun when rising o'er the sea. 

Mom breaks with eastern glowing red; 

But on thy downy cheek, to me, 
A purer, fresher, tint is spread. 
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He gilds the waves with western ray. 

Which revel rising in his glow; 
As hright thy tresses freely stray, 

And revel upon thy hosom's snow. 

With figure graceful as the fawn, 

Which timid bounds the dewy grass; 

Now ghdes my Eva o'er the lawn, 
Light as Hesperian zephyrs pass. 

The rose may fragrance round it shed. 
And blushing meet the god of day; 

As sweet, as pure, you raise your head. 
And modest limbs and breast array. 

Rich — richer, than the ruby fruit. 

Thy loving hps together press; 
Ah ! Eva say, why are they mute ? — 

Dare they not love for me express? 

Then as the moonhght's hquid beam. 
May kiss the clouds with pure intent; 
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So let thy heayenly blue eyes seem^ 
To speak thy love when on me bent. 

Eva, angeUc bemg, say^ 

Why that bright current's quicker glow; 
Clear, as words may it not betray. 

You do on me the source bestow. 

Yes, let me shun dark Lethe's spring. 
That would to me oblivion bring; 
And fondly dwell on that which first 
Awoke in me warm feeling's burst; 
That thrilling glow, when first I prest 
My Eva to my throbbing breast. 

Not due to thought — a sudden strain, 

Will o'er my senses steal; 
Silent, I haste from pleasure's train. 

And with a lover's zeal. 
Seek thee! sweet Sohtude, and gain, 

To find the music real; 
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For nature, in the stream, the breeze, the wood. 
Has a soothmg voice for mj troubled mood. 

(Eolean sounds fleet with the breeze. 

Caught from the tuneful stream. 
And with the trembling leafy trees. 

In sylvan concert seem; 
ITien fairy forms the poet sees, 
GHde on each passing beam. 
To join the party, by the moon- lit brake. 
That revels there when such sweet sounds 
awake. 

Not so I — seated on the steep. 

Of Yarrow's rocky side; 
Memory o'er the past will sweep. 
Through former scenes to glide. 
And thought in joy, or sorrow steep. 
As impulse feeUngs guide. 
Mem'ry! — sweet record of the past enjoyed. 
But, ah! too faithful page of hope destroyed. 
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Of all the forms that blest my sight. 

And raised my Yisions erst, 
There's one still ever passes bright, 

Mj dearest love and first; 
And naught subdues that throb's delight. 
When love upon me burst; 
As then I saw her blushing virgin charms, 
Now mem'ry gives her to my thoughtAil arms. 

The chilling hand of jealous time, 

O'er youth his blight may throw; 
His frosty night my temples rime. 

My bounding step make slow; 
In it may sink my manhood's prime. 
Still that wild throb shall glow. 
The' blasting time my heart should ever chill. 
That throb ! no time-naothing — but death can still. 

When moaning winds sigh o'er the plain. 
And in the leafless trees complain, 
When in my moody hour I feel. 
Sounds, stealthy o'er my senses steal. 
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Then mournful thoughts accordant spring, 
And my seared heart unfailing wring; 
Then freedom give to mem'ry's sail. 
And o'er the past pour plaintive wail; 
Sweep o'er the misty wave of time. 
Give hreath to woe, in touching rhyme: 
"With tears of sorrow dew the grave, 
Where love's still mourning sables wave. 

The moon which gleams upon thy face. 

Within that shrouded bier. 
Does not more sweetly gloom displace. 

Than you my brow could clear. 

The chilling damp of endless night 

Has sunk upon my heart: 
What now can cheer, — what give that light. 

Which must with thee depart? 

With thee in love I spent my days. 
Like pleasing dreams they passed: 

There is a worm that ever preys, 
Upon the flow'r at last. 
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The heaven of thy full blue eye, 

Is now for ever closed, — 
Oh! wherefore must it hidden lie? 

In it my light reposed. 

The smile which played upon thy lip, 

Is now for ever still; 
No more shall sweetness on it strip 

The bitter taste from ill. 

The music of thy silver voice. 
Thy love no more shall tell; 

Its notes can never more rejoice. 
But here they still shall swell. 

The tress of gold, which graced thy brow. 
No more shall wave on thee; 

But this, I sever from it now. 
Shall live and die with me. 

As fond support to flow'ry gem, 
Claspt in thy folding arms. 
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You sweetly trusted to the stem, 
I rested in thy charms. 

The pulses of thy gentle hreast. 

No more shall throb on mine; 
Those lab'ring here shall never rest. 

Till that of death be thine. 

Thy slender, graceful, angel foim. 

The idol of my eyes. 
To fallen nature must conform. 

Then rise to fitter skies. 

Still in my sleep, or waking dream. 

Thy form shall bright appear; 
By mem'ry thou shalt often seem. 

Again on earth to cheer. 

Thus — thus, my Eva, thou shalt hve. 

Be cherished in this heart; 
Till that last throb to me shall give, 

Thy love, no more to part. 
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Thj worshipped form to sordid clay. 

Ah! must it be resigned; 
All, all with it be swept away. 

And to the grave consigned! 

Where is that rest. 
Which once so filled this troubled breast. 
Which seeks not now my lowly bed? 
From it rest seems for ever fled; 
In vain I lay my burning brow. 
On that once peaceful pillow, now. 
Oh time ! where is thy chilUng hand? 
This fevered pulse of mine command; 
Which as the Siroc scorching glows. 
And mocks at winter's icy snows. 
Which as the fierce Tornado sweeps. 
Resistless o'er the boiling deeps. 
As loud Hyperborean blast. 
Bends to the storm the straining mast : 
Drives the rent sail, its course no more. 
Far from the dear and friendly shore ; 
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Tost on the billows' foamy crest. 
It seeks — ^but finds no haven's rest ; 
Eva! ah! couldst thou see me now. 
How thus I keep a lover's vow; 
I seek not rest — but mourn ever. 
O'er that grave, which does us sever; 
Thus mourning thee, am forced along, 
In the full tide of passion strong; 
Eva! 'tis thee — still thee I weep. 
When o'er these strings I hurried sweep; 
To moumftd lays, I touch the chord, 
Which strung by thee, my griefs record; 
Cease not my tears — the source remains; 
Still weep, my lyre, in plaintive strains. 

* 9|e * ♦ 3|e 

Here — ^ills unnumbered fall on most that live. 
Fall they more on me than my deserts — give 
Not comfort — I feel — ^but they cannot know. 
The blight that blast that never felt a blow; 
There once was one — now none to share my fate; 
Were youth and health restored — 'twould be too late; 
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Feel! did I say — I did — now cannot feel, 

As then! — mv heart is chilled — dead to all — steel 

Is not more callous — ^hard — it seems o'erthrown. 

Petrified — changed as it were to stone ; — 

The impulse — feelings, all that gave it life, 

Are passed away — and with them passion's strife. 

Deserted — lonely — as a ruined tower. 

Last remnant of some proud haronial power; 

No ivy*s clasping arms retard decay, 

But piece hy piece it moulders fast away; 

Still, tho' rent and shattered he its wall. 

It proudly stands tottering to its fall; 

Mere wreck of pride, and greatness long gone by. 

And if unpropped, must too neglected lie. 

What now can prop? — what now can cheer, or raise 
My heart to joy ? — no sun can warm my days ; 
In misery they are passed — in sadness end. 
And broken-hearted to the grave descend. — 

By nature, proud, stem, ardent, seeking fame. 
To mark and cast a halo round my name; 
What now — of all I sought — ^what care to claim? 
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Aye ! such I was — still am — reserved or proud, 

I could not miugle with the herding crowd 

Of men — with which 1 did no feeling hold. 

In common — atill was — or seemed — distant, cold; 

Yet, I was formed to lore — with love to bum 

For one — who could my ardour all return; 

A being to live for — for me to lire. 

For such my nature — I could only give 

Support-^not seek it — all the love I sought. 

To be the centre of one woman's thought — 

Love — on my love to live — and round me twine, 

As clasps an oak — the hght and graceful vine — 

She did so love me — her I doted on — 

And in sweet peace — pure love, time floated on, 

'Twas heavenl — but 'tis past! 

Of this no more, 
'Tis but a tale too oilen told before; 
Bhght after bhght withered to the core. — 
Where all now? — Where ! — as a vision sped. 
And she I loved, is numbered with the dead. 

First distant thunder mutters low — then dies, 
Then nearer comts, till bursting rends the skies; 
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Vivid lightnings in quick succession show. 

Their forked tongues, in fiery dart-like glow. 

Display in gaunt relief 'gainst pitdiy ni^t. 

The scaithed and shattered tree — ^which proud in 

might, 
Had hraved the storm of years — still proudly would. 
But heaven struck — nought but the reft trunk has 

stood ; — 
Clouds in humid masses tost and driven. 
Before the hurling tempest — ^broke and riven. 
Descend in torrents with a frightful dash. 
Yet quenches not the lightning's lurid flash. 
'Tis past — and nature seems again to sleep — is 
calm; 
No elemental strife to cause alarm — 
Again the thin and vapoury clouds arise. 
To creep the mountain's side, or glide the skies. 
In endless changing form — and the warm sun, 
(The beaming eye of heaven's mighty one;) 
Again shines forth, to guide and cheer the day. 
And gild the hanging drops on leafy spray; — 
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Pale drooping nature is again all bright. 
By moisture given in the stormy night. 

The whirlwind — the thunder-bolts are driven. 
In the course alone marked out by heaven; — 
Destruction here and there may shew their way. 
And swollen torrents rage, and foam a day, — 
But these will soon regain their former bounds. 
And careftd nature heal her features' wounds. 

Not so the blasted, tempest-stricken heart. 
Of man — seared — scorched — by the dire sudden dart. 
Of myster'ous heaven — it falls — prostrate lies — 
Ever— a withered, pulseless thing — then dies. 

But yet— the higher attributes of man 
Are not so broken down — destroyed — nor can 
Be — for tho' the heart, chilled by icy woe. 
No longer bounding throbs, with feehngs' glow; 
The mind — its intellect, and pow'r retains, 
And thought (mis'ry its very food) remains. 
Thought — the mind — what are they — and from what 

source 
Proceeds their will — activity — ^and force? — 

I 2 
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I cannot tell — it matters not to me. 

If they be not benumbed— unatrong — ^but free. 

Maddened they may be — but still have pow'r. 

To await — ^brave — the tempter's damning honr; — 

Some feeble — cowards! — seek to banish thought. 

Freedom from care — ^in dissipation sought. 

Let them — ^fools! — what grovelling minds have they. 

Who can thus stifle thought — ^be not its prey, — 

Victim I— -in the very arms of pleasure! 

Who by mere sense their enjoyments measure. 

Buy! immunity from griefs frosting blight, 

In scenes where I feel most my lost delight; — . 

Mem'ry, contrasting former joys now fled. 

With those present — the Uving with the dead! 

My heart — though no tear dim the stoic eye. 

Is wrung^Mid vainly checks the rending sigh- 

Back on itself is bitter feeling turned. 

And from the wounded breast, gay pleasure spumed. 

No! — soUtude alone gives solace now. 

Though why it should I cannot say — nor how; 

Recollection — we cannot pleasure call. 

Mixing past days of joy with present gall; 
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Fondlj dwelling on them still, as if bound, 
lij some potent charm on memory wound. 
Scenes — figures — vivid, crowd my waking dreams. 
And well-known voices float along the streams; 
Uubid, my footsteps bend their lonely way. 
Where oft before in joy they used to stray; 
But ah! — how changed to me all nature seems. 
Her woods and rocks— her hills and vales, her streams, 
E'en cheerless now the sun and moon's loved heams. 
When she — now lost — clasped in my straining arms. 
On the river's verdant hank — nature's charms 
Spread out before us — in summer's rich array, 
All then was lovely — blooming, fresh, and gay; 
When she admiring, praised in sweeter tones. 
Than water laving music- stirring stones; 
When her animated look — her speaking eyes. 
Liquid — -clearer blue than the aieure skies. 
In rapture gazed — enoughl — the vision flies; — 
The change is in myself— nature is still 
The some — fair, lovely, sweet, and ever will 
To joyous eyes — which have not shed the tears 
Of sorrow — e'er care stamp the touch of years; 
Or youthful ardour damped by selfish fears. 
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At other times thought seems to seek a change. 
And heavenward takes a bold and higher range; 
But in the dearer regions of the skies. 
The air's too pure for earthy fnane and eyes; 
My aspirations are with labour drawn. 
And the dim sight admits no lasting dawn; 
Alternate hope and fear, my bosom rends. 
And desperation oft the conflict ends. 
Tis most I feel my loss — ^bereavement here. 
For she, angelic, all my doubts could clear; 
She was light to my path, my steps did guide. 
Shewed where to hope — in what my trust confide; 
Gentle, pure, lovely, as the faith she taught. 
She could not fail to raise my earthy thought; 
To that Love — which to death — the abject grave. 
His only Son for our salvation gave. 

'Tis thus I hug infatuation's chains. 
Which bind me to sad thoughts and misery's pains; 
'Tis madness, weakness, be it what it may. 
Thus to spend sleepless nights, and waste the day; 
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In brooding o'er the past — all hope destroy. 
All present peace, and passing gleams of joy. 

The sympathizing body feels the smart 
Of wounds, which tear and lacerate the heart; 
Let it — ^let it sink — ^perish in that strife, 
Which can but end with reason or with life! 

All here is hushed — all here at rest. 
Naught here disturbs thy peaceful breast, 
Ah! not so mine! — ^but thou art blest, 

Tho' I am not! 
Whatever is, I know is best. 

But feel it not!— 

There's but one hope, which now cancheei*. 
As o'er thy grave I shed this tear. 
Death may delay — till distant year. 

To speed his dart. 
But come it must — then, Eva dear. 

No more we part! — 
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Woman! it is thy power I own^ 

That makes me sighingt strains thus moan; 

The fitful flame of passion o'er. 

But makes me now thy slave the more. 

The music of thy thrilling voice. 

Can make me e*en in woe rejoice; 

'Tis thou that soothes the breast of care. 

And pours the balm of sweetness there. 

Thy tender hand the pillows place. 

And wipes the dew from suffering face; — 

Bright sharer of our joyous hours. 

But dearer when misfortune lours; 

Ardent — tender — her feelings guide, 

And love and truth o'er all preside. 

By nature such is woman — till 

The world's ways and fashions chill; 

Such is woman — and what is man? 

Well I know — ^but stay my ban; 

With man I have not here to do^ 

But woman — stiU alone with you. 

In ending now my varied lay, 

'Tis for your favour I would pray: 
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I have not spared where follies reign. 
The hlot to show — to mark the stain, 
'Tis but in justice I thus end. 
By shewing where your virtues blend.* 

Before thy footstool bending low. 
On me thy meed of praise bestow; 
Ah! fair ones, judge me not too vain. 
In seeking smiles for such a strain; 
If vain, presumptuous, in thine eyes. 
Discard my lays and me despise. 
But if with you I favour find, 
I other leaves may pretty bind. 
Again to lay at beauty's feet. 
Favour perchance again to meet. 

# # * * * 

Time soon must quench the sinking fire, 
That ever warmed my truthful lyre, 
That lyre to which so long I've sung, 
Shall soon in silence hang unstrung; 
Decay upon that tuneless wall. 
Which echoed to its breathings all: 

• Note 40. 
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No more my trembling fingers bring. 
Feeling to touch the willing string; 
The hand that struck — ^to impulse just. 
Shall moulder in the senseless dust. 
Cold} dead, shall be that guiding heart, 
Which gave its pulse to every part; 
Which ardent gave the bounding glow. 
And source from which the sorrows flow. 

Oh! Woman! on thy smile I lire, 
If thee I here have wronged, forgive; 
Let soothing time then heal the smart. 
That I have caused by passion's start; 
Let the cold grave close o'er the tears. 
That I have raised by chilling sears; 
And when my muse shall cease to raise 
The lyric strains to women's praise. 
My latest lines shall you address. 
My dying tones shall woman bless: 
Cold silence soon those lips must hold, 
Which some may judge have sung too bold. 
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Lo! yonder sunt whose glories spread 

The azure veil of day; 
Unnumbered worlds around him thred, 

And circle on their way. 

As he departs — do they appear, 

And brightly star the sky; 
Though all be dark and misty near. 

Still they are sparkling high. 

The graceful crescent there reclines. 

Her sphere see darkly lies; 
But though reduced to what now shines. 

She fvll again shall rise. 

When on the bed of death we lie. 

This life's flame sinking low; 
Like that dim orb, although it die. 

Again shall brighter glow. 

If it be thus, why should we so 

Dread death, though dark and drear 
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Why mourn to leave a world of woe. 
When brighter chmes are near! 

♦ « « * 41 

Farewell ! thou glorious setting sun. 
Once more thy course is nearly run; 
No cloud to dim thy sinking glow. 

You in a flood of light descend; — 
Ahl lSng*ring stay, and sink more slow. 
That life and light together end. 
Now, let me end my mortal race, 
I feel thy beam upon my face; 

With faith's bright halo round me shed, 
With hope to close my glazing eyes; 
And by thy guiding glory led, 

So sink — then mount to other skies. 
He sinks! — how gently fades my light, — 
'Tis gone ! — farewell to all — good night I 
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Note 1. 

What can be said for those who would sacrifice a victim, 
to level a shaft against one who ought to be held sacred from 
such attacks, and ever treated with that homage and respect 
which is due to the station occupied ; and who is to be ad- 
mired for the propriety and firmness of conduct displayed un- 
der circumstances the most trying and difficult ? 

NOTJK 2. 

Let me not be misunderstood. — I would hold up to scorn 
those who traduce a premier at the expense of female repu- 
tation. 

Note 3. 

With some it would appear to be of no manner of conse- 
quence before what tribunal female honour be arraigned — con- 
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dsmned or acquitted it matters not to those self-ri^teous and 
immaculate censors, — ^their object is gained — the victim sinks, 
and tfaej fkncy they raise for themsebres a character for purity 
and yirtne not to be doubted. I wish them joy of the reputa- 
tion so obtained. 

NOTK 4. 

It is a question mooted by some, that tithes, which are now 
exempted, should be chargeable with church-rate. 

NoTS 5. 

Is it true, as asserted, that the Church will gain one million 
by the commutation of tithes ? — Methinks it would be better 
for poets were they bom parsons ! 

Note 6. 

Since this passage was in types, I have it from authority not 
to be doubted, that it is the intention of Sir R — t P — 1, should 
he come into power, to make up the deficiency of the revenue 
by a sliding duty on bustles, according to admeasurement, the 
averages to be taken at B — m, P — e, and A — ^ks. The first 
proposal was to levy it by the age of the wearer — rising with 
iucreasing years ; but for reasons not easily explained, it has 
been fixed as now stated. This fully accounts for the silence 
of the party in the late debates, as to the course to be pursued, 
to prevent agitation. — Listen, ye Fair ! — to one that has an 
attentive eye to your interest — Agitate 1 agitate ! agitate ! — 
Hear my warning voice, I say, Agitate ! — The true way to avert 
the cruel blow designed against you, is to prevent your enemy 
from getting into power. From the Queen on the throne, to 
the little maid that attends the Still-room (what a misnomer !) 
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eierc your mfliieace sgainst him. What may not be the aext 
meaBore of this extraordinary man, who, that he may not have 
to reduce the price of bread, and sugar, nor cheapen that a( 
pattens and cloga, is to lay on a tas, which must tend to check 
the iteadily eiteoding use. and eucreaaiug size of this fun- 
damental, and most hecomisg article of female Fashion, Mnch 
aa I am sverEe to slmctle arts and maDutitctores, by unoeces- 
Bory and impolitic reatrainta, and much as I adnaire thia com- 
modity, ecieutificatly and judiciously applied — yet 1 most give 
it as my opinion, that much discretion ought to be used in its 
adaptation — a atndiouH regard should be had to the require- 
ments of nature^to the length as well aa breadth of the 
fair wearer ; — it is not one of Ihose cases that admit of a re- 
gimental standard, as it were, being fixed, and enforced on all 
— some of OUT more dumpy ladies would run the risk of ap- 
pearing little else than bustlB were it bo— and to which I 
observe some are already fast approaching. Should this my 
book ever reacb a second edition, but of which I fear there is 
little chance, I shall give my notions more at large on this 
moat important subject, and shall endeavoni to graduate a 
scale on scientific principles, and of easy application, (so tax 
aa the nature of the case will admit), from four feet to six, in 
height — and from twelve inches to five feet, in circumference. 

NOTK 7. 

'Tis very odd, some ladies have not the least idea how to !et 
a neat ankle be aeen — to say nothing of more — and others shon' 
it in such a way as it were better not. 

NOTB B. 

I hear some ladies object to the nice, tidy little bonnets, now 
in fashion, which I very much admire — alleging they may suit 
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* frtXtf fSM T but that tticy do nal Buswer >o well for the re- 
\ene, ju thoie monitroiitiei which are now duplsoed — thsaks 
to the powen chat rule our dcsdoies in nlcb mattera : I mnsl 
obaene, that ■ large boanet, if it hiile a plain &ce, iiiJes a 
pretlj one alao, whiub is to be deplored — baC faaej the nUBery 
of a maa in dthar caae, aeateJ between two such bonnets in a 
carriage — he ia actuallj exiingiusbed. Tfac aialter ia however 
of mnch importance, and demands aeriooB attention ; — the ob- 
jectors to the preient fashion have reason in what they ui^. 
and it is diffimilt to mevt the caae. — 1 would beg, however, to 
laggesl, that there be in all time coming, two aiies of bonneta 
■oknowledged — but in all other respects Che same, and then we 
«hall see what we shall see. We poor men at any rate must 
beneRt by such an arraagemenC, for the deuce is in it, if two 
plain women then get into the same carriage with yon. 

Note 9. 
The reader may laugh at this idea, if be think proper ; 1 
am sorry to say it did not originate with me — there was a 
Incky dog before me, having, I presume, a smoother chin than 
I possess. How he performed bis feminine accomptisbmeacs 
J don't know ; and how the rogue was discovered — whether as 
Achillea of oU, or a certaiu Don of more recent times was 
very near being io — I forget. 

NOTB 10. 
This passage was written on the 25th of December last, 
and merely alludes to the custom of decorating the windows 
with evergreens, on Chat day. 

Note 11. 
To gossip, as I understand the matter, is to chat irf/j, what- 
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ever other constrained construction the censorious may put upon 
; t. Scandal is to speak ill of another ; and slander, to do ^o falsely . 
It is a common propensity to speak of persons, not of things, 
or ideas. In the full tide of idle tittle-tattle, the passing from 
gossip to scandal, and from scandal to slander, is easy, if not 
natural, aided by the satisfaction we derive from an idea that 
we rise in estimation as another sinks, fancying the contrast 
must be as observable to others as to ourselves. We, however, 
forget one thing — our hearers are too much occupied in draw- 
ing the same comparison favourable to themselves, to be 
thinking of us. I take it, were this kept steadily in view, 
thiere would be less to blame on this score. 

NOTB 12. 

Now so it is said, but I must acknowledge that I have not 
yet found him very ready to take to his heels, though opposed ; 
perhaps owing to not resisting the right way — I don't know. 
Again, some are averse to the mention of this personage, lest 
he should appear ! 

'' Name but the devil, and he'U appear. 
Old Satan in a trice was near. 
With sooty face and figure.** 

This is what one of our best living poets says upon the subject, 
and seems to confirm the popular belief ; but for my part, I 
have never yet seen the gentleman, though I must plead guilty 
to the charge of being rather too prone to name him. Perhaps 
he does not think me worth the trouble of a visit, being pretty 
sure of me without. If I do not write good poetry myself, 
there is the more reason then that I quote the good lines of 
others. I shall end what I have to say in the words of my 
countrjrman, to help me with a little of his immortality : — 
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" An' now, auld Clooti, I ken ye're tfainkin' 
A certain bardie's rantin' drinkin' ; 
Some luckless hour, will send him linldn' 

To yonr dark pit ; 
But faith ! he'll turn a comer jinkin'. 

An' cheat ye yet." 

Note 13. 

I believe it is to Mrs. Glass we owe this famom adage ; 
bat of course any cook can put me right, should I be mistaken. 
It is, howerer, worthy of all acceptation, being the very phi- 
losophy of cooking ; and I should consider myself wanting in 
respect to the memory (if dead she be) of this singularly 
talented and gifted female, did I nqplect the opportunity afforded 
me of expressing the admiration and gratitude I feel, on account 
of the important benefits she has conferred on science and phi- 
losophy, in fact, on the human species at large, by the labours 
of her hands, as well as head. 

Note 14. 

Let the curious in such matters apply to Hancock, in Bond 
Street, for further particulars. 

Note 15. 

I am sure any of the fair visitors of the Zoological (xardens 
will bear me out in this, when they must so often see the 
natural monkey and the artificial man placed in juxta-position. 
How natural and easy in all its motions the animal confined ! 
how stiff and constrained the creature going at large I with 
what an affected air he carries his useless French gold-headed 
cane ! how different the easy grace with which the monkey 



r prudendal marriageB, 
tbemeelTes, though it 
te of becoming a slave 
are now bordens, and 
aay be. My blood 



comports hia usoM tail— both inleiidei 
the reapective wearan ! The compo 
further, bat comparisanB are odious I 

Let thoM inter into mercenarj o 
as tbey are called, who are free to pleai 
may cot be one of the ways I should chooi 
that I might be independeut. Daughters 
must be got rid of, as best and Eoauest 
boils, when I (hink of a young and lovely gitl sold, 
to riches — to an old, if not already doating man i forced into 
an union alike repugnant to feelings and ta nature — ber affec- 
tions perhaps bestowed on another ; and for what? ajointurel 
With some, money is paramount to every other consideration ; 
and under the name of parental anxiety for the welfiire of 
children, the most savage cruelty and tyranny ia eiercised. 
May the dtemon of want haunt eoch with a fear, worse than 
the reality of poverty. 

Note U. 
It is a most fortunate change for the fair sei, that it is no 
longer the fashion to ask them to drink wiue. It being handed 
round, enables ihem to take it when they think proper, and 
not be dependent on the caprice of the men. as formerly. I 
have seen good use made of the privilege : pray be moderate, 
my dears, in tbe use of the advantages conferred by modem 



Note la. 
This appears something like a contradiction of the last note, 
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bat our entertainer being of tbe old school, sometLmes forgeti 
the admonitions of his wife, (who would wish to be of the new 
and more fiuhionable, if she knew how to set about it,) and 
will, in the vulgar but hearty manner of old, ask a friend to 
drink wine. It is no doubt very much to be reprehended; but 
still great alowanoes should be made for poor country squires, 
and others, who are forced, from Tarious causes, into a sphere 
for which they were by no means intended by nature, and for 
which they are not fitted otherwise by habit or inclination. 
Being a considerable Goth mysdf, if not an ill-natured 
barbarian, I must say it affords me infinite satisfsotion and 
amusement, to witness the effect of such like vulgarities, on 
those ^0 esteem them as such— be the part/ they cause 
annoyance and distress to, lady or gentleman — I care not 
whidi. 

Note 19. 

Ye powers ! aid ! — ^Ye remorseless powers of darkness ! 
have compassion on the unhappy man who has little to say for 
himself during the awfdl pauses which will sometimes occur 
between the courses, in even the best regulated dinners. 
Having a considerable lack of small talk myself, I am grie- 
vously put to it, unless there be something very pretty on the 
other side of the table, to look at, — and then, my hands, being 
a Scotchman, confound me, if I know what to do with them, 
but cut the table-cloth, crumble bread, or overturn the glasses. 
I wish some good-natured dowager of ton, would introduce 
whittling for us unfortunates on such occasions, to keep us out 
of mischief. 

Note 20. 
/' Will you come and eat your mutton with us to-day ?" is a 
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familiar way of asking a friend to dinner, north of the Tweed. 
For the further information of those who live south of that 
stream, on so important a matter, I may mention that it by no 
means implies that yon are to have that precise article of food, 
unless the cook, or other presiding divinity, happen so to have 
ordered it. In short, it is equivalent to pot lucky if that will 
throw any light upon the subject. 

NOTB 21. 

For the sorrows of this unfortunate, I refer the reader to the 
Pickwick papers. 

Note 22. 

Some there may be — fastidious — inclined to carp at this 
song ; let such consider it as a proof of their lamentable want 
of taste. It is perfectly appropriate, and a simple expression 
of genuine feeling, intelligible to all ; and is it less to be ad- 
mired on that account ? Are the Italian, German, Russian, 
and other ditties, which the ladies inflict in the drawing-room, 
the more admired, because they are in general unintelligible to 
most in the room ? — nay, for the most part, the singers them- 
selves may be infusing feeling and sweetness into the very same 
words, for what they know to the contrary ; perhaps worse, 
into what does not convey a single idea beyond the mere words. 
Let them take Moore, let them take Bums ; and if it be true, 
as asserted, that our Scottish airs are founded on Italian music, 
there can be no great difficulty in finding strains, if they are 
not content with Thompson and others. 

Note 23. 
It is much to be wished the Horse Guards could or would 
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ezereiie lach a tarveilknoe over officers commandiiig regimenti 
as to prerent their yery hi abusing the trust reposed in them. 
No one that has not been in the army can haye any idea of tlie 
petty tyranny that exists. The list would by no means be 
short, of those who had rendered themselyes unnecessarily 
disagreeable and oppressiye to their officers ; at the head of 
whidi ^— of the ^— Hussars seems determined to place 
himself in undisputed preeminence. I can easily belieyetlie wor- 
thy commander-in-chief finds it difficult to know what to do 
with him. He certainly appears more fit for Bedlam than the 
command of a regiment. 

Since writing the aboye, this officer is again before the public, 
under the influence of a new phase of the moon. Poor teSUm, 
I think he must be worse than I am, for I was yery quiet 
myself just at that time. Howeyer, he is decidedly sucoessfnl, 
haying certainly hit on a new mode of getting rid of a portion 
of a tedious Sunday. 

Note 24. 

Some do seem, as if they spoke but to embitter party strife^ 
to confound, not conyince ; as if they had no regard for right 
or wrong whatever, but to thwart and embarrass the measures 
of their opponents. Subscribing in political matters to the 
doctrine they hesitate not to condemn in religious — that the 
end justifies the means. An honourable and gallant member 
lately informed the house — I forget on what occasion — that it 
would require between two and three hours to deliver his 
speech, though no one, I imagine, supposed he could have 
anything to say upon the subject. It does appear to me, it 
would be fortunate if we had fewer of those who waste the 
time of the house in long harangues on anything but the matter 
before it. 



Noi-E 25. 

1 cannot so well eipresa my views on self-government in 
politics, Bs by the words of Sam Slick, the Clock-maker, in 
his diapler on Traiuing a Canibboo ; therefore 1 hope I tusjt 
be excused for the quotation. 

" ' Well then, Mr. Back, if yoa really will take my advice, 
I'll give it you,' said I, ' free gratis, for nothin'. Be honest, 
be coDRisEent, be temperate ; be rather the advocate of internal 
improvement than of political change ; of rational reform, hut 
not organic alterations ; neither flatter the mob, nor flatter the 
gOTernment ; support what is right, oppose what is wrong ; 
what yon think, speak ; try to satisfy yourself, and not others : 
and if you are not popular, you will at least be respecteJ j 
popularity lasts but a day — respect will descend as a heritage to 



ir children.' ' 



Noi 



This pretty youth was beloved by Venna. By Jove ! be was 
a pretty youth, for he woold not return the affection of the 
goddess. He was killed by a savage pig, when trying to kill 
it. What an amusement to prefer ! He was properly served 
for his want of gallantry ; not that the goddess caused the 
catestrophe, in consequenee of bis insensibility — no, she wai 
iacouEolable, till time, that gentle soother of the Mr, dried 
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aotnewhcre lately, an attempt made to deprive (he 
review of the credit and renown of killing poor Keats. It was 
asserted that coosumption should have the merit of doing the 
deed. I fear critics will lose caste, if this pass current. 
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NoTB 28. 

Tlie fiite of this anfortanate is well known ; still it may be as 
well to mention, that smrprising the chaste Diana in a state of 
nuditj, she metamorphosed him into a stag, and as such was 
pursued and destroyed by his own hounds; upon my life 
I think the goddess was too severe, as it does not appear that 
he was otherwise than most stoical on the occasion. The fact 
is, she was a prude, that's certain — «nd if we were to belieye 
all we hear, no better than she should haye been. I always 
think it suspicious when ladies are loud in condemning the 
feulings of each other—Bah ! I am wandering, and have done. 

NoTB 29. 

It is common in Scotland to say, a man is a deacon at the 
trade, when he excels in any particular thing. — Ed. 

Note 30. 

I would desire leave to submit the following question to the 
female Jockey Club— the Ladies patronesses of Almack's in full 
divan assembled for its special consideration. ''Is it (laying 
fashion out of the question for once,) consistent with their 
notion of feminine delicacy and good taste, for a lady, be she 
married or a spinster (not dead old) to give to the public the 
productions of a heated imagination — or the love-sick catter. 
wallings of a cold muse, worked into a frenzy for the occasion ?" 

NOTB 31. 

In Westmoreland a custom used to prevail, (and may yet 
for what I know,) for the men to meet at particular seasons, 
armed with wooden shoes or clogs, for the express purpose of 



h&cing the pleasure of kicking each other's shiai. What odd 
amusements there are in this world, — aod bav Btraoge often 
the varied pursuit of pleasure I Of the two, 1 think it ia 
quite as rational and intellectaal, to have m; abins kicked in 
the open air, aa mj toea trod on at the heated London squeeze 
of a duchess. I can tancj a lady's slipper more bearable than 
the peasant's wooden brogue, bat the infliction of the heel of a 
Fat doKBger must be awfnl. 

NOTB 31. 
What a lamentable instance this reverend gentleman fiu- 
nishes of good ahilities, sadl; misapplied ; fitted ta have been 
an efficient minister of religion, he appears destined to become 
a skilful confonnder of religiaug faith and order. Let bim 
lay to heart the mild reproof of his diocesan — let him eschew 
unholy warfare, and practise and preach the religion of peace. 
Let bim conciliate his brethren aronnd him, and not be the 
fomenter of discord and disunion. These are not the days 
for religions intolerance. However much I might approve 
of the reverend belligerent's creed, I should certainly be 
against bis maintaining and spreading it, in a manner repugnant 
to religion. 



Note 33. 

Of this there can be do dispute ; we are almost certain to] 
lind a note out of tunc somewhere, and if not, the unhappf J 
man is melancholy mad, and there is an end of the m 
Many ia the bobby I have ridden, many the wild-goose chase 
something or other has given me, it matters not — the last 
is always the best — still let it be so. There is a delight in the 
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imniiitof gtij batterflief— building casdet in the air— wreath- 
ing with flowers ropes of sand that I would not relinqnidi to 
be the possessor of the most logical, philosophical, or mathe- 
matical head in all Etfrope. 

NoTB 34. 

I allude to the phenomena of ebb and flowing springs— the 
only one I know of in Britain, is near the town of Settle in the 
Craren district of Yorkshire. The scientific haye donbtless 
theories respecting them ; whether satisfactory or not, I must 
leave for the investigation of the curious in such matters — ^for 
my own share, I nerer try, nor do I wish to explain anything 
that answers my purpose without. He is a stupid fool that 
does ; he will find plenty to bother him in this world without 
that. 

NoTB 35. 

Those who wish to be satisfied of this, hare, I should think, 
only to refer to the report of any of the political meetings, 
held for agitation as it is called ; with respect to the suffrage, 
more particularly to that of the little meeting held in the 
great mill at Leeds in January last — I call it little meeting, 
for such in fact it was, for the Chartists and mob who had 
nothing to do with it, breaking through all restraints, rushed 
in and filled the building — nay, more ; the Chartists finding 
themselves the dominant party, made speeches, and passed 
resolutions, before those who were to have done so had re- 
covered from their consternation sufficiently to offer any oppo- 
sition — so dumfoundered do they appear to have been, that 
they allowed the Queen to be vilified, without one word of 
dissent, I believe without even one cry of *' Shame." Such 




apatlij, cnn only be aCtribated to such n i^ause. I should be 
sorry to suppose it cauLd originuCe iu auythmg else. 

NoT« 36. 
The contest now ragin; in Scotland respectiug puCranagc, 

disgraceful to that coantry and to tbe professors of the Christian 
religion. It requires not tbe inspiration ofa prophet to foresee the 
result if pereieted in. The spirit in which the struggle is eon- 
ducted, is discreditable to all engaged in it, and psrljeularlj 
to tbe clergy themselves, vha ought to set ao example of that 
moderation and Chiistian-like temper, which is inculcated by 
the religion of vhich they profess to be tbe ministers ; and 
more partienlariy that party in the church, nho, setting the 
dvil law of the land at defiance, are blindly leading the people lo 
destroy that establishment which was raised on the tombs and 
cementedbythehlocdoflhouBands. Thismusthe the inoritablc 
result of such insane and autrageons proceedings, to thetriumph 
ofher enemies, luid the scandal of religion. The rapidity with 
whicb the bote) in Albemarle Street burnt to the ground, shows 
the combustible nature of some of the matter it contained. 
The omen caonot be considered as propitious. 

Note 37. 
This worthy, a king of Thebes, refusing to acknowledge Che 
diviuity of Bacchus, was torn in pieces by a rabble of drunken 
old women. Ye Gods 1 what a ticatb for a sober man I — Un- 
happy king ! hadst thou lived in these days, thy star had been 
in the ascendant. Anacreon was more fortunate ; he might 
have BUng, drank, and fiddled by himself now-a-daja, antcsa 
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ohanoe had thrown a gtray siimer like myself in hia way.-— The 
joyona bowl of Bacchna seems likely to be permanently oon- 
▼erted into a slop-basin — Cnpid sooght for with spectacles 
only at the bottom of a tea-cup— and Venus banished earth, to 
exercise a dubious influence oyer it from a distance — ^her sacred 
birds offered in sacrifice on the altars of Mammon and Glut- 
tonyi*— and her attendants, the Graces, condemned long ago to 
wear straight waistcoats to keep unruly flesh in order— poor 
things ! Did I know where to apply, I should certainly petition 
to have them let out, at least during the dog-days. I wonder 
if the House of Commons would take cognizance of the mat- 
ter—there has been a great deal of noise and nonsense uttered 
there lately, about slavery abroad, and oppression of the poor at 
home, and, I believe, without a single feeling of charity exist- 
ing, but merely for party ends, for not one word has been 
dropped in commiseration of the distressed condition of these 
unfortunate ladies. Were an ad valorem duty on corsets, 
French or English, added to the contemplated impost on 
bustles, it might, in time, have the effect of relaxing the un- 
natural and painful restraint, which a barbarous policy has 
placed upon them. 

NoTB 38. 

The Madman appears to have forgot, that we do not always, 
in England, get what is paid for in Church matters. How 
many good livings are there not, where the incumbent grudg- 
ingly bestows only one hundred, or one hundred and fifty 
pounds worth of prayers and spiritual instructions upon the 
parish, through the instrumentality of a half-starved curate, 
and quietly puts into his own pocket, perhaps three or four 
times that amount, and often very much more, without the 
smallest compunction. — Ed. 
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NoTB 39. 

For the sake of my feir readers I must mention, that Mne- 
mosyne, or Memory, was the Mother of the Muses — she is sure 
to aid, though her daughters one and all refuse. — ** Breathes 
there a man with soul so dead,'' — ^in whose memory exists no 
cherished, no bright recollection of woman I—*' If such there 
be," I would have the monster put into the Zoological Gar- 
dens, that the ladies might go and look at him every Sunday 
after church — such an attraction might perhaps bring the 
Gardens more into fashion again, and I would recommend the 
directors to be on the look-out. There is a certain woman in 
town, just now, I understand, that wears a beard I^perhaps 
they might pass her off for such an one, if clever about it. 

NOTB 40. 

Sam Slick, the clock maker, (rogue that he is) would call 
this soft sawder, I suppose— it may be so, but I protest I did 
not, and do not mean it as such — I verily do believe there is 
some truth in it ; upon my life I do. Throwing myself en- 
tirely on their candour, I leave the ** pretty little critters'' to 
decide the matter between us. I think it their due ; but if they 
consider I merely say so, to help to sell my clock, and so 
give judgment against me, ''it is a pity," that is all I can 
say. 



THB END. 
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